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For Four Years of Social Science 


HILL’S COMMUNITY LIFE AND CIVIC 
PROBLEMS 

This new inspiring book draws upon civics, sociology, 

and economics to explain to students in the early years 

of their high school course the important institutions 

and problems of modern life. 


ROBINSON, BREASTED, AND BEARD’S 
HISTORY OF EUROPE 
ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
Earliest times to about 1789. 


OUR OWN TIMES 
From the French Revolution to date, 
with emphasis on recent history. 
A GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 


A one-year course emphasizing modern 
and recent history 


MUZZEY’S AMERICAN HISTORY, RE- 
VISED 


The most widely used textbook in its field. 


CARVER’S ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS 


A non technical presentation. Broad in scope, in- 
cluding topics from civics and sociology. A textbook 
in practical patriotism. 


MOREHOUSE & GRAHAM’S AMERICAN 
PROBLEMS (In Press) 


An unusual new textbook. Constant emphasis on the 
interrelation of economic, socidlogical, and political 
factors, and on the responsibilities of the individual. 
For students in the last year of high school. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
AMERICAN NATIONALITY 


By Evartrs BouTett GREENE, 
Professor of History, University of Illinois 





670 PaGEs WitH Maps AND ILLUSTRATIONS 





HISTORY of the United States from its begin- 

ning in Europe down to the adoption and establish- 
ment of the Constitution (1789). The book lays 
emphasis on the racial, religious, and political elements 
which have contributed to the formation of American 
nationality The political and economic history of the 
various Colonies and of the new nation formed in 1776 re- 
On the other 


hand, the details of geographical discovery and explora- 


ceives thorough and adequate treatment. 


tion, Indians, and military campaigns, receive a mini- 
mum of attention. With Professor Fish’s companion 
volume, The Development of American Nationality, 
this book presents for colleges a short history of 


the American people. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 





Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 








A synthetic outline of history from the sociological viewpoint 


By HARRY ELMER BARNES, Ph. D., 
Professor of History in Clark University 


THE SOCIAL HISTORY 
of the WESTERN WORLD 


AN OUTLINE SYLLABUS 


Part I. Prefatory in character. Preliminary 
statements concerning nature of course, 
underlying factors, etc. 

Part II. The ‘Pre-Literary Period.” Traces 


sources and conditions frem which early 
civilizations grew. 

Egyptian, Western Asian and Aegean 
cultures. As throughout the volume 
social and economic factors emphasized 


Part III. 


Part IV. Greek and Roman civilizations 
Part V. Social history of western Europe during 
the Middle Ages. 
Part VI. The social history of modern times 
Bibliographies. 
The material outlined in this syllabus may be 


incorporated in a two years course, or may be : 
arranged as to serve as a basis for a one year three 


hours course. 
$1.25 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 W. 32nd ST., NEW YORK 25 BEDFORD ST., LONDON 
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Webster - Knowlton - Hazen 


ANCIENT, AND MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


European History Maps 


Forty-four Large Maps 


=> 


Size 50x38 inches 
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Theonlyclassroom 
| history maps em- 
bodying the new 
historical perspec- 
tive created by the 
World War. 














Professor Frank E. Melvin, History Department, University of Kansas, writes: 
“the Webster-Knowlton-Hazen Series comes the nearest of any maps I know of 
now on the market, to providing the particular map material most wanted by the 
teacher of European History.” 


Send for a free copy of our sixteen page 
History Map Booklet, using coupon 


below or asking for booklet No. H-599. No obligation. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
Publishers of Better Maps 
2249-53 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





A. J. NYSTROM & CO., CHICAGO COUPON 
Please send me your free booklet No. H-599, giving particulars about the 
Webster-Knowlton-Hazen History Maps. 
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A Recent Text of Exceptional Merit 


SOCIAL CIVICS 


WILLIAM BENNETT MUNRO and CHARLES EUGENE OZANNE 
Professor of Municipal Government in Teacher of Civics in the Central High School, 
Harvard University Cleveland, Ohio 


PRICE: $1.72 


This text includes beside a survey of governmental framework 
and functions, many topics which are ordinarily spoken of as 
questions in economics, sociology, and international relations. 


Thus it gives the student a grasp of our national activities 
as they really exist; not merely a knowledge of the details of 
administration. 


The inclusion of such subjects as 
Party Organization and Practical Politics 
Municipal Problems of Today 
Education 
The Agricultural Interests 
Public Utilities and Public Ownership 
The Encouragement and Regulation of Commerce 
The United States as a World Power 


shows the broad scope of the book. 


In dealing with controversial questions the authors have 
written with marked impartiality, and present both sides of the 
case for judgment. 


Group Problems and Questions at the ends of the chapters 
re-enforce and drive home the lessons of the text. 


Complete, impartial, practical—is this not the book for your Civics Classes ? 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON DALLAS 
CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Plans of the National Council for the Social Studies 


The next annual] 
land, Ohio, at t 
the Department of 
Education \ ciation, 


meeting will take place in Cleve 
time of the annual convention of 
Superintendence of the National 
about March 1, 1923. The 
meeting will be published in the Feb 


program of ti 


ruary number Tur Huistortcat Ovutiook, and 
mailed to tl vho are not subscribers at about that 
time. It is 1 that a full meeting of the officers 
and member iy then be had and that the plans of 


the organizat may be fully discussed 


[wo Prorosep AMENDMENTS 

Two amend nts to the constitution will be pro 
posed at ( 1 They will be published in the 
February nur r of Tue Historica, Outrioox and 
mailed to t ire not subscribers. The follow 
ing statem em is made in the hope that all 
who hav tions to their advisability will 
communicate thi ecretary at their earliest 
possible ni Some inquiry among the mem 
bers seems t ow that the amendments will be 
approved. 

he pro 1 changes grow out of the problems 
incident te rative movement based largely on 
the princi) leration [he purpose is to secure 
the mort irticipation in the work of the 
National ¢ f the associations which can con 
tribute m y and usefully to the work of the 
National ind to guard against iny tempta 
tion to com ur organization to the endorsement 
of any immature or ill-considered schemes. 

One amendment will provide that the present 
Advis ry Board, with the officers elected at the 
regular annu meetings, shall constitute a Board of 
Directors and ill be expected to guide the policies 
of the Nat ouncil, devising ways and means for 
carrying o policies. ‘The other will provide that 
the statement purpose in the constitution shall 
include a self-denying ordinance to the effect that it 
is untra f the National Council to endorse or 
advocate the endorsement of any single program of 
studies or method of teaching. 

Members 1 be interested to know more fully why 
these nend nt ire proposed now. 

The ger: f the National Council was the idea 
that the teacher f the social studies should set up 
machiner rough which to codperate in developing 
their work | need of such machinery had been 
felt for more than a decade. Out of it grew Tue 
Histo! OurLtook, form rly called the History 
Teacher VIagazine. From it sprang efforts in the 
East, the M ppi Valley, and California to create 
1 national a ition of teachers. Since the charter 


members of the National Council had no other notion 
than that of a codperative exchange of information, 
the need of a self-denying ordinance did not occur to 
the “rt committee on a constitution. 

the germal idea of mutual helpfulness went 
the secondary idea of federation as a method. There 
were already a number of associations which devoted 
a part of their energies to developing the social studies 
in the schools. Most of them looked upon this aspect 
of their work as secondary to the development of 
departments of university teaching and _ research. 
Since they were actuated by the natural impulse to 
secure for their several subjects separate recognition 
in the schools, they were working in many cases at 
cross-purposes, and wasting energy which was sadly 
needed to construct a better system of teaching. They, 
as university scholars, did not quite realize that in 
the schools the same group of teachers generally 


v\ it 


handled all of their subjects when these subjects were 
handled well and not relegated to filling up the pro- 
grams of teachers who had no interest in them. 

When the Advisory Board was created in the hope 
that of scholars would not hesitate to 
appoint advisers to guard the new movement against 
mistakes, it was found that a few of them took the 
matter of advising very seriously and feared that the 
appearance of their names in an advisory capacitv 
would in some way commit them to what the National 
Council might do. The reason for asking the 
appointment of representative advisers was the wish 
to avoid picking persons from fields of scholarship 
with so narrow a vision that important bodies of 
opinion and stimulus might be neglected Hand 
picked advisers may be selected to advise anvthing 
that is wanted. The members of these established 
associations seemed to think that it was better for 
them either to stay out of the movement or to take 
an active part in its guidance. 

The god-fathers of the National Council would at 
the outset have created such a Board of Directors as 
is now proposed if they had supposed it was possible 
to secure such active coédperation in the movement. 
The formulation of the proposed changes has grown 
out of the discussions in a Joint Commission of rep- 
resentatives of the 


associations 


associations, which was created in 
December, 1921, to consider the general problems of 
a codperative effort for the social studies: but the 
changes have met with most hearty welcome from 
those who have been with the National Council from 
The members of the Joint Commission 
believe that there is no doubt that the parent associa- 
tion from which they come will be willing to give 
active support to the National Council 


the beginning. 
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Tue Macuinery as Proposep 
Under the revised constitution, the organization will 
be somewhat as follows, details to be worked out in 
the drafting of the amendments on the basis of sug 
gestions received from the members who react to the 
present discussion: 


1. A Board of Directors consisting of a) five 
delegates from the associations of historians. political 
scientists, economists, sociologists, and geographers ; 
(b) five from the organizations of elem ntary and 
secondary school principals, superintendents, special 
ists in educational] and heads of normal 
schools; (c) five from the sectional associations of 
teachers of history and the other social studies in New 
England, the Middle States, the South, the Missis 
sippi Valley, and the Pacific Coast: (d) and the 
officers elected by the members of the National Coun 
cil at the regular annual meetings. In addition. it 


research, 


has been suggested two others be added to thx Board 
of Directors. These are the editor of Tu His- 


TORICAL OuTLook, to present the problems of our 
journal; and a corresponding secretary whose duty 
it would be to ascertain and to report from time to 


time the progress in the social studies in other coun 
tries. 
2. An Executive Committee, charged with tl 


active direction of the affairs of the organization in 
carrying out the policies formulated by the Board of 
Directors, and consisting of the officers elected at 
the annual meetings and of such other Directors as 
the Board may designate. It is proposed that the 
committee consist of seven members. 

3. In the interest of division of labor. the Board 
of Directors will probably find it advisable to set up 
standing committees on such problems of invest 
as the objectives sought through the social studies 
the materials available for use: the 


(y ition 


methods oO! 


instruction recommended in this field: and the train 
ing of teachers. The efforts of these and other com 


mittees will be unified through common res) onsibility 
to the Board of Directors. 


4. The best results will not be attained if the work 
of the National Council is too highly centralized. It 
has been proposed that branches of the National 
Council be set up in all of the states \ number of 
the members are so much interested in the mov: 
that groups 
states. The passed for pronouncements 
from a central agency. What seems to be needed for 
the greatest progress is the evolution of methods 


ment 


have already been formed in som: 


time has 


through interchange of stimulus and information and 
a gradual growth of a unified plan. 
set up state branches does not mean duplication of 


The proposals to 


the present state organizations of teachers of history 
and other social studies where these already exist 
Those local organizations now at work have shown 


themselves disposed to meet the National Council 
more than half way in such a policy as has been 
outlined above. 

5. There are nearly five thousand teachers now 
engaged in an effort to perfect the teaching of Latin 


in this country. Surely as large a number m 


counted on for the social studies. Such a m 


ship would mean one member in each stat 


20,000 of population. The state representat 


have been consulted believe that this n mb ef 1 
soon be reached. Some expect to exceed thie q ta 
within a year. 

6. Caution. It is of the greatest importance, in 
til interest of avoiding dogmatic pronounce! 
which will make for friction and confusion. that 


work of our organization be kept to its pr r 


channels—the collecting, systematic statement, and 
distributing of information. Every member 


strengthen the movement by helping to keep t 
limits clearly in mind. 


Tue Historica, Ouriook 
Other similar organizations have found } estal 
lishment of a journal the first necessary step and 
greatest difficulty in their enterprise. Tor such a 


movement, a journal is nothing more than the 


tematic and well organized periodical publication 
such information as all of the members should 
The National Council has such a journal ready 
hand. 


This periodical was started more than a decad 
MeKinle Vv; of tl e Un roity 


Pennsylvania, as his contribution to the Lu 


by Professor now 


effective teaching. Its subscribers now number al t 
five thousand, and it has the official recognition and 
support of the American » It 


Historical Associat 
that it was mainly f 
all of the teachers of 1 
social studies are classed as history teac! 


name has indicated 


teachers because nearly 


from the beginning that 
movement for the National ¢ ouncil is the best uar 
intee of the best der 


editor has recognized 


elopment of all of soci 


studies From the beginning, he has published 
material on civics, economics. veogr iphy, ind sociol 
ogv; and he will doubtless be only too glad to enter 
into any arrangement by which some of the respon 
bility and labor of maintaining the journal] may | 
shifted from his shoulders. For a number P « mits 
he maintained it at financial loss: whil is I 


al out se If supporting, any educational jour! 
constructively conservative sort must be tho ht 
i thine to be 


The editor has 


carried rather than as an asset ir t 


turned over the present 


he National Council. It is the first of a r 
innual numbers which will summarize the pro 
of the organization and of the social studi I 
first effort in summarizing is of course no indicat 


of what future ones will be when our committ 


fully at work. 


It is to be hoped that as manv meml t 
National Council as can possibly do so will } YT 
regular subscribers to the journal or them to d 
so will or atly increase their own equipment | 
ereatly lessen the burdens of the office of the ret 
If it should eventuate that all of the member 
subscribers, the work of circularizing t] 


ind making announcements to them would he red 


to a minimum 
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¥ RK OF THE ORGANIZATION Newspapers and other journals, including par 
The orga coéperation indicated above having ticularly those devoted to education, have opened their 
heen set National Council can push its con pages with the greatest hospitality to our offerings. 
structive wo! vigor. Because of its splendid he Associated Press has carried announcements to 
possibilities { rvice, its responsibilities are second rts of the country, and most of the leading 
to those of 1 inization engaged in educational or uurnals of education have published at least one 
other enterp1 [he time was never so ripe and statement of our hopes and expectations. It is most 
may not be 1 1m) irs so ripe again for the most mportant for as many of us as can do so to exert 
thoroug fort to make of teaching a _ real urselves in the direction of letting our undertaking 
preparation 1 democracy that avoids the dangers be known to those whose duty it is to support us. 
both of ssimism and of sentimental unin [o minimize the importance of our enterprise will 
telligent Only the future can show whether be to betray the responsibilities imposed by our situa 
the sinew r pr life are equal to the task. tion. The intelligent public is awake to the need of 
rk of the National Council may mething being done in the direction in which we are 
be a ited e following categories: (1) to working, but a sadly small proportion have any 
inform t iblic on the subject of education knowledge or vision on the subject. 
—— ee La os 
oh ail ‘ r ids ee ae 7 2. To Survey Wuat WE are Doina 
esets as ¥ be budgeted: (3) to discover ‘o organize and to awaken interest are important 
endl constructively hopeful eps toward accomplishment; but they are not of 
dies 2 tn ont anects, A fow rimary importance. They do not accomplish any 
halting Aivashtos ‘ready. thing constructive. The real work of the National 
= ‘Council is more serious than propaganda 
[o INForRM THE PuBLi The most serious task of our organization is to 
Confer ' ‘cial studies were held this bring about such an examination of our assets as to 
vear at t ols of about a score of the ! a foundation for development. The very process 
leadi ludine Harvard. Columbia, of such an examination will stimulate our minds and 
Corr ( I Colorado. Svracuse. Oregon nethen our determination to make our work worth 
nd Ss ornia. Some of the conferences While. There are those who will think of the proposed 
wel DI rtions of round-table dis survey as an effort merely to collect facts; they will 
cu were attended bv several hundred think we are doing the kind of work for which we 
ne took place at each university. could employ a statistical expert and forget him. Of 
Where t t least one was a round-table course, we have no such limited purpose. As we work 
lise score of reports have been together in the determination of the bases of our 
ent it may have accomplished ctflorts at education, our goal will become clear and 
somet r From every place the the paths toward it will open and become definite. 
renort rt was thoroughly useful and We shall be engaged in studying our field together. 
1] next vear when our plans The ground plan of the investigation will probably 
will roughlv developed. This is but ssume the following general outline: 
nat mmer school all of the tvpes of What ends are to be sought through the social 
e! aw can contribute to the best udies? 
de lucation,—teachers, specialists in b. What materials are available for seeking these 
1 s lists in educational organi ends? 
itior f the few occasions in which c. What methods of handling the materials are 
i ol r for any extended period ol sed? 
tin lt that a hundred institutions will d. How are teachers trained for using t!e methods 
cond S t year handling the materials? 
\t f national, sectional, and local What hopeful undertakings are pioneers engaged 
tl problems the National developing? 
‘ I I ed Th inks to the ene ray The first of the se basic considerations is discussed 
Secret | Kidger, of the New England His lsewhere in this issue of Tue Historica, OuTLooKk 
ociation, and Dr. C. 1D. Kingsley, under the title “Characteristic Elements of the Social 
of M tts Department of Education, a Studies.” There a first step is made toward deter 
k pla n Boston on July 6, when mining why we teach history, government, economics, 
\ Association was in session sociology, geography. One would like to know what 
M pr t the plans of tl ire the aims and values of these subjects of study 
N t ind local gatherings have Che Joint Commission of representatives of learned 
oO that could | ecepted, but ocicties is studying this problem, and it may be hoped 
labl t considerable number — that a statement from that authoritative source may be 
Central and Western States published in the next annual number of Tue His- 
Vit ization of coéperation witl roRIcCAL OvuTLOOK One of the attacks which will 
f these opportunities may b he made on the report of the Joint Commission may 


( ff, ré d 


row out of a consideration of the question, are these 
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objectives worth while? Another will be, are they 
attainable? Those who are s riously interested in the 
social studies will deal patiently with the enormous 
difficulty in finding answers to these questions. After 
all, they may have to remain matters of opinion. In 
such matters reasonable compromise and adjustment 
must be resorted to by those who are 
practical task. 


engaged in a 


Examination of the remaining basic considerations 
is less handicapped by the indefiniteness incident to 
working with Investigators may 
appeal to either of two sources of information. On 
is the appeal to such authoritative opinion as that of 
the Joint Commission. The other is to proceed by 
what we have come to call scientific me¢ thods. The re 
are those who claim that the study of man in soci ty 
is now no than th 


mere opinions. 


further ahead in its evolution 


natural sciences were in the Middle Ages.—in a period 
of dogmatism and superstition. If this is true, it is 


high time that we put our house in order for the new 
world. 
We have been 


in many matters which concern the National Council 


i little too content to rest our cast 


on positive statement. We have not taken the troubl: 
to demonstrate where demonstration was possibl: \ 
little space must be used, even in this crowded issu: 


of our journal, to illustrate what is here meant 


We have dogmatized no little about what is called 
the “socialized recitation Surely there is no need 
to continue this if we can determine what our 
objectives are and devise a method of examining 
whether we have attains d them. If we know whether 
a pupil has attains d to what we ire seeking. we can 
differentiate between those who have done so and 
those who have not. Where this is possible. we can 


show that those who follow one method of teaching 
have reached the goal and that others have not. 

Elsewhere in this issue Miss Bessie | Pier 
describes an effort to isolate causes and results in 
this proble m. She would be the last to ce] 1 that het 
small experiment have finally settled the matter; bi 
she would probably say that if twenty-five ucl 
experiments were made in different places under on 
direction, this number might eliminate accidental 
elements and the pe rsonal equasion te suffi l 
extent to show whether it is better to cond ce] 
according to the socialized recitation or To 
conduct such an experiment would be to ome of 
the information our organization needs 

There is no little dogmatic opinion that it better 


to teach the principles of economics, government, and 


sociology in the last year of the high school in a 


composite course called “Problems of Democracy.” 
Others aver that economics and gove rnment must each 
be given separate treatment in a half year of work. 
If we know what we are seeking through these sub 


jects, and if we can find out whether pupils have 
profited in the direction we think they should profit: 
then we can divide upils into 
classes, place them under similar conditions, and find 


a number of separate 


out which groups more successfully approach the ends 


we aim at. The difference may not be great. If it 
is undiscoverable, then let us dogmatize no mor: > let 
us agree that one course is, as far as we can know, 
as good as the other. 


Work in the social studies has suffered no little 
from confusion of ideas as to what it is possible to do 
with pupils in certain stages in their development. 
As scientifically trained a scholar as Professor Henry 
Johnson is engaged in what he believes is a demon 


stration that some things can be done with children 
in, say, the sixth grade of the school system which it 
has been common to claim could not be done. His 


demonstration will have no effect on some of those 
to whom he offers it. But those minds which are in 
the habit of being influenced by objective facts will 


be gore atly served by such efforts as his. 


Those 
childre ~ a 


who 


who may object to “experimenting with 
may be reminded that all of the children 
such taught 
thousands of other pupils in 
All of the former follow methods 


advocated by a 


ubmit to experiments are more 


thoroughly than are 
regular courses.” 
which are 


considerabl group of 


reputable school authorities. The “‘ xperiment” means 


little more than careful planning and administration 
to the end that causes and effects may, within the 
limits of possibility, be isolated and ke pt constant 
[t may further be added that we shall not. at least 


t present, be able to reach results with the certainty 
All that 


the problem may be attacked in the scientific 


if the natural sciences. is claimed is that 


spirit 


Much of the information sought by tl National 
( ouncil may be collected by those who applving for 
the master’s or doctor’s degree without in any way 
The 
paper contributed to this issue bv Miss Hartwig is 
pre] ired at tl 


weakening the standards of the universiti 


in abstract of a master’s paper 


University of Missouri, under the direction of Pro 
fessor C. A. Ellwood. Unfortunately, the fact that 
the National Council cannot afford the expense of 
generous publication, some of the best of Miss Hart 


Studies resulting in 


surveys in 


wig’s paper had to be deleted. 
othe r states, or 


experiments in university or other high schools would 


imilar comprehensive 


' P 
selects d tor 


preparation of a dis 


be equally as useful as many theses now 


After all, the 


lissertations. 


sertation is mainly a matter of training in scientifi 
method. 
8. Tue Finpine List 
It is nece ssary to say only a word here about 
Finding List of Hope ful Undertakings which is dis 
cussed elsewhere in this issue. Under each of th 


five headings mentioned for the survey experiments ar 
being conducted. There experiments should be listed 
ind described fullness for 
ire interested in common efforts to find each other 
The work will be multiplied in uss 


with sufficient those wh 
ind cooperate. 
fulness if these experiments can be so organized that 
the y will check each other to the end that accidental 
elements may be discounted and the essential matters 
placed in proper perspective. 
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No effort can be made in the pages of Tue 
HistoricaL OurLook now to publish such a list with 
any degree of completeness, for space is not available. 
All that can be done is to illustrate a few of the kinds 
of information that will be useful. Such undertakings 
as that of Dr. R. F. Nyman in the Oakland, Califor- 
nia, Technical High School to discover the results of 
pupil activity in civic training can be duplicated in 
many parts of the country and those who are working 
along parallel lines should be known to each other. 
Miss Stone and Miss Harford, of the University of 
California High 
interesting study of pupil self-government as a means 
of training in civics for which space is not yet avail 
able. Hundreds of schools are working along this 
line, but without the codperation that will most rapidly 
bring results. Every member of the National Coun 


School, supplied for this issue an 


cil can contribute 


List, and it i 


to the completion of the Finding 
hoped that the coming year may sce 
first edition of it. 


War 


the completion of a 


[HE SINEWS OF 

Ways and mecans ol 
to be worked out. 
United States Ge 


service as tree as tli 


carrying on our work are yet 
Printers bills, and the 
vernment has not made the postal 

use of the highways. While 
} 


1 typist who many years ago retired 


send in 


the secretary is 
to the dignified leisure of a college professorship, he 
a time 
needed. If all members could become 
Tue Hisroricat Ouriook so that the 
cost of circularization and printing could be reduced 


cannot write on more than one machine at 


and Seve ral ire 
subscribers to 


to a minimum, and if they could in addition pay 
annual dues of one dollar, the next secretary might 
be able to see his way forward. The officers of the 
organization will be glad to receive suggestions. 

Che membership now numbers a little less than a 
thousand, but the number is increasing steadily. A 
large majority are subscribers to the journal and so 
pay into the National Council fifty cents. About a 
third of the members, those not at present subscribing, 
dollar. About a dozen have sent in from five 
to twenty-five dollars as contributions. Teachers 
should not feel obliged to make large contributions 
of money to this kind of a cause; but it may be that 
a large number will see their way clear to becoming 
members at three dollars a year, receiving the journal 
of their profession and contributing to the develop- 
ment of the work to which their lives are devoted. 

The secretary that a younger and less 
burdened man should be selected for his post at the 
next annual meeting. This undertaking is important 
enough to take more of a man’s time than can be given 
by one who is carrying the responsibilities of a large 
college department, several faculty committees, and 
a fairly heavy teaching program. Whoever is selected 
as secretary may command a third of the present 
secretary's time and depend on the fullest coédperation 
from one who believes that we have embarked on a 
journey that may lead to the most splendid achieve- 
ments in modern education. After these first two 
years the books will be turned over to him without a 
deficit and he will find a body of workers earnest 
enough to cheer the heart of any public servant. 


pay one 


be lieve Ss 


Finding List of Hopeful Undertakings 


The chief concrete task which the National Council 


has before it this year is to discover those persons 
and groups of persons who are seriously secking to 
develop our work in the social studies. It is pro 
1 Finding List of Hopeful Under 


ch our assets will be budgeted against 


posed to publis 
takings in w 
our liabilities of expectation to reach a definite body 
of objectives 


to assist In 


Every reader of this paper is urged 
completion of this task by sending to 


the secretary of the National Council all of the infor 
mation in his knowledge which will aid in finding 
those who are at work, including the quiet workers 


who are often too busy to advertise their efforts. 

The following paper is meant to serve no other 
purpose than to illustrate a few of the kinds of infor- 
mation that sought for the Finding List. Other 
persons are doing work similar to that mentioned 


below: and still others are doubtless doing different 
kinds of thir which in the end may be equally as 
useful as these. If the reader knows of any person 
who is doing strikingly good, not necessarily spec 
tacular, work in any aspect of the social studies 


(organization of material, methods of teaching, train 
ing of teachers, 
concerned by 


office of t he 


or otherwise) he will serve all parties 
sending the name and address to the 
National Council. In the search for 





hopeful undertakings we must avoid minimizing the 
work of those whose personality or methods are dis- 
agreeable to us. They may be right and we may be 
wrong. 

Courses or Strupy 

In general the courses in the social studies all 
over the country now follow the recommendations of 
either the committees of the American Historical 
Association or those of the National Education 
It is important that statistical informa 
tion be available as to the present drift to or from 
these leading bodies of recommendations. 

The reports of the committees of the American 
Historical Association’ have been adopted in a large 
proportion of the schools, and have constituted the 
basis of the College Entrance Examination Board's 
papers. The reports of the committee of the National 
Education Association® have been largely of not 
completely adopted in a number of states, including 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Connecticut. 

The work of both associations was done with the 
greatest possible care and thoroughness. In addition 
to sending out the usual questionnaires, the Committee 
of Seven of the American Historical Association con- 
ducted its investigation as follows: 

“But to seek information through printed inter- 


Association. 
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rogatories is always somewhat unsatisfactory; and 
the committee therefore used other means also. Steps 
were taken to secure full discussions in the different 
educational associations of the country, in order that 
many teachers might become interested in the work 
of the committee and give needful information, and 
in order that there might be a free interchange of 
opinion on some of the more important problems that 
called for solution. Discussions on some portions 
of our report have been held by the New England’s 
History Teachers’ Association, the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, The Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
Club, the Round Table in History of the National 
Educational Association, and by other educational 
bodies, as well as at two meetings of the American 
Historical Association. Moreover, at various times 
in the past two years, different members of the com 
mittee have personally consulted teachers and talked 
the subject over with them. These efforts seem to 
demonstrate that we have not reached conclusions 
hastily, and that our report is not merely the expres 
sion of the theoretical aspirations of college professors 
who are unacquainted with the conditions of the 
secondary schools. It is in a very proper sense the 
result of careful examination and systematic inquiry 
concerning the secondary conditions of the country.” * 

The committee of the National Education Associa 
tion consisted not only of specialists in the social 
studies, but also of professors of education and school 
administrators. Its reports were prepared after 
equally careful study and investigation. Even when 
the report of 1916 was published, it was regarded 
as but a tentative expression issued for purposes of 
further criticism and evaluation. The recent 
committee of the American Historical Association 
expressed itself in substantial agreement with the 
report of 1916, and other committees which are now 
at work are using it as a point of departure. Th 
committee which prepared it is considering the advisa- 
bility of thoroughly rewriting the report in the light 
of recent developments. They will welcome coépera 
tion and will look to the National Council for help 
in finding those who can guide them on the basis of 
class-room experience. 

The adoption and use of these different methods 
of organizing the social studies offer a sort of experi- 
mental enterprise. We do not know which system 
is better. Information is needed by those who are 
considering the adoption of one or the other, and it 
should be available through the office of the National 
Council. What are the reasons for changing from 
the one program to the other? Has the change 
produced the results expected? If not, what is th: 
reason? 


most 


There is now a rather extended movement for a 
wholly new type of organization which will largely 
discard the older terminology,—history, civics, eco 
nomics, geography, and work toward a single course 
in which the material and principles of all of these 
fields will be merged. 

Professor L. C. Marshall, of the University of 


Chicago, is engaged in preparing for the three grades 
of the Junior High School a body of material in line 
with the recommendations contained in “‘Social Studies 
in Secondary Education,” a small volume* issued this 
year by the University of Chicago Press. The 
material will consist, when completed, of textbooks 
collateral readings, and manuals for teachers. 
of it is already in print for distribution to those who 
are willing and able to offer helpful criticism; and 
it is being tested in actual classroom instruction. 
The material is characterized by a pretty complete 
departure from the usual texts in history or civics, 
being constructed with a view to a continuous course 


; 


Some 


for the three years, and offering a closely organized 
body of development from the beginning of the 
seventh grade to the end of the ninth. 

Dr. H. O. Rugg and others, at the Lincoln School 
of ‘Teachers College, Columbia University, are experi 
menting with the organization of social studies for 
the Junior High School grades. Material 
drawn mainly from the fields of history, geography 


is being 


and civics, but additional material from economics, 
social ethics, sociology, etc., is included when. this 


seems to be pertinent. In developing 
an effort has been made not to correlate these sub 
jects, but to make of them one whole, well-rounded 
unit, viewing the subject matter as one body of closely 
related material. Integration rather than correlation 
is the goal set. The material in pamphlet form is 
being sent to a large number of schools for purposes 
of experimentation and evaluation. 

Superintendent Carleton W. Washburne, of thy 
Winnetka, Illinois, Schools, is organizing a fact course 


the 


courst 


through the examination of eighteen periodicals cover 
ing the period 1905 to 1922. ‘Through this examina 
tion over 75,000 items have been collected; 
have been organized for instruction, the 
organization being guided by class room tests of child 
reaction to the facts and by standard books of refer 
ence. Mr. Washburne says of the course: 

“Its purpose is homely and definite in contrast to 
the rather general purposes of most social science 


and thes 


process ol 


courses. It does not consciously seek to show ‘how 
live together’; it does not attempt to train 
children to solve current social and political problems; 
it does not even try to cultivate the ‘historical sense.’ 
These purposes have a legitimate place. We are 
giving courses that cover some of them in our upper 
The method of treatment of the fact material 
But the purpose of the fact 
course itself is simply to make children 


people 


erades. 
is influenced by them. 
familiar 
with those persons, places, and events which they are 
going to meet constantly in their conversation and 
reading.” 

Courses in current events are being given all over 
the country. Yet for one who wishes to learn some 
thing of the methods used and the results attained 
is often at a loss to know where to turn for informa 
tion. D.C. Knowlton, January 19,’° discusses the use 
of pictures in presenting this type of instruction; 


and J. I. 


experiment in 


a record of an 


York. 


Stockton, January 20, gives 


Wadleigh High School, New 
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The latte rimenting, extending over nearly a 
decade and involving thousands of pupils, is believed 
by Mr. Stocl to have been well worth while. In 
his paper he suggests means of improving the course. 

This notion 1 merging of subjects has taken 
hold even i universities. Committee G of the 
American A ciation of University Professors has 
recently issued a report’ in which it describes intro 


ductory unive1 courses in fourteen of the leading 


universities t country fecommendations (16 
and 17 of t report may be quoted. 

“The Comn ee believes also that the purposs 
numbered 16 endeavor to give the student a 
stimulating | intelligent interest in the main human 


problems of present day—is of very great import 


ance. It i o be noted that this is the dominant 
purpose in special initiatory Freshman _ courses 
already git it Amherst, Columbia (“Introduction 
to Contempora Civilization”), Dartmouth (“Prob 
lems of Cit ip’), Leland Stanford, Missouri, 
Rutgers and Williams. We believe firmly that direct 
collegiate treatment of the problems of the present 
day constit 1 excellent method ‘of increasing th« 
intellectual st and raising the intellectual stand 
ards of und luates.” And we believe that a cours 
in which lominant should be given at the 
earliest pr point in the undergraduate cur 
riculum. B do not feel that such a course has, 
for the t dergraduate body, so specific a 
claim to pr ntation in the Freshman year as thie 
two cou iously recommended.* If those two 
courses are to be given, it would hardly be possible 
or wise to introduc is well in the Freshman year a 
course on problems of the present day. Furthermore, 
ich 17 vould yield better results to students 
who d } sly taken the course in Thinking, 
recommend ibove, than to students who had not 
taken su rse. It seems to me, therefore, that 
the logical place for such a course is in the Sophomor: 
year In another portion of our General Report, of 
which G Report the Special Report now pub 
lished for sin portion, we shall return to the 
discussion o urses.on problems of the present day, 
with t ndation that such a course be given 
in the S re year. . . . 

“The put numbered 5 above—the endeavor to 
sur t] ! | background of contemporary 
civilization irs, in courses now given at 
Colu duction to Contemporary Civiliza 
tion’), Mi ri, Rutgers, and Williams, as accessory 
to the pur] liscussed in the preceding paragraph. 
To the question of the extent to which this accessory 
purpo s] 1 receive embodiment in a course on 


problems of the present day, we shall return in the 
portion of our General teport referred to 
We may note here, however, that we should in general 


above. 


favor a marked limitation and subordination of th 
historical portion of such a course.” 

Those who object to such courses as these for the 
universities beli that adequate work of this kind 
can be done in the schools. Therefore we have for 


consideration the claim of one group of scholars that 


subjects shi uld be ke pt separate in the schools, and 


that of another group that recognizes the need of 
composite courses but recommend their relegation to 
the schools. These two positions by no means 
exhaust the catalogue, but they illustrate the prob 
lems which confront those who would seek the organi- 
zation of courses in the social studies and the need 
of reserving judgment until a larger amount of 
information is at our disposal. 

Several efforts have been made to secure recog 
nition of the teaching of government in the organiza 
Lion of courses of study, but as yet with meagre result. 
A committee of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation published an extended report’ after severai 
years of painstaking study showing that instruction 
in the principles of political organization is almost 
wholly lacking. The appendix of this report, con 
taining detailed reports from a score of states, is a 
mine of information on the common practice. A 
committee,” under the chairmanship of Superintendent! 
William H. Maxwell of the New York City Schools, 
appointed by the National Municipal League, made 
a careful study of the teaching of city government. 
It reached the conclusion that at that time we did 
not know enough about what a city government should 
to make much progress with the teaching of it. 
Since then the study of municipal government has 
greatly progressed, but still a recent report of the 
schools of one of the largest cities calls attention to 
the failure to teach government there. Another com 
mittee of the American Political Science Association, 
under the chairmanship of Professor W. B. Munro, 
reported in 1921, after two years of work, confining 
itself to the twelfth year course. Its effect is yet to 
be determined.® 

Tue Trarnine or TEeacHers 


Whatever method is followed in organizing the 
courses, no one who is acquainted with the educa 
tional situation will deny that it is a lamentable fact 
that no outstanding efforts are available for record 
here to train those who are to teach the social studies. 
Some discussion of our failure in this direction may 
be found in Bulletin 3, 1922, of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and in the May, 1922, issue of the Historica. 
OvuTLooK. 

One interesting undertaking may here be recorded. 
The University of California is seeking to organize 
a course in civic relations and ideals to meet the 
requirement of the state that all prospective teachers 
of any subject show that they have subjected them- 
selves to such a course. The experiment is discussed 
on p. 356 of this issue. Since elementary school 
teachers are not specialists, but handle all subjects, 
it is apparent that the California experiment may be 
one way of securing some training in social studies 
for these teachers. 


Metuops or TEACHING 


Not only are efforts being made to develop the 
course of stady, but the methods of classroom teach- 
ing in our field are also under examination. Some 
consider discussion of methods of teaching too super- 
ficial for serious attention, believing that each teacher 
instinctively develops the best method for his own 
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use. But where so many thoughtful people believe 
that the technique of instruction is important enough 
for experimental research, it is the duty of the 
National Council to contribute to their efforts if it 
can do so through collecting information and ftacili- 
tating its exchange. 

In December 16°” Miss I. M. points 
out that there are at least fourteen distinct types of 
recitation, each taking many forms and many differ- 
ent degrees of difliculty, but clearly teachable in all 
stages of history instruction from the primary school 
through the university. . Like the various ways of 
indicting lays, every one of them may be right. 


Morehous« 


“Among the types of organization that aim to 
emphasize education for the individual is the general 
plan known as Supervised Study. Direction ot Study 
takes place now and then in every scliool; but super- 
vised study means mucli more than occasional direc- 
tion offers to pupils who require assistance. Super- 
vised study is a daily undertaking. Every period of 
the day is organized for the purpose of directing the 
details of a learning process. Studying is regarded as 
working on a job under tlie direction of the superin- 
tendent of the shop. ‘The hours wasted in ignorant 
haphazard, discouraging, and all too often unsuccess- 
ful home study are spent in class study where a wise 
teacher directs the learning of the new assignment 
and reduces to a minimum the difficulties encountered 
in mastering a topic or problem.” ** 

Supervised study in the social studies is being made 
the subject of extended experiment in the high school 
of the University of Chicago under the direction of 
Professor R. M. Tryon, Mr. H. C. Hill and others. 
In this experiment the teachers of English are also 
codperating with a view to determining in how far 
the social studies and English may be profitably 
handled jointly. 

Discussion of the experience of others may be 
found in the files of the Historica, OvuTLookx, as 
follows: Miss Hallie Farmer, February 19; A. S. 
Barr, January 21; Earle U. Rugg, April 20; F. W. 
Carrier, November 20; R. A. Mackie, May 19; M. E. 
Branum, March 20; R. W. Hatch, lebruary 20; J. B. 
Lambert, October 22. 

It is of the utmost importance, if the various types 
of recitation are going to be evaluated, that experi- 
mentation be conducted on a larger scale than has 
yet been attempted for the social studies. 

Miss Bessie L. Pierce has made a beginning with a 
controlled experiment in thie recitation, 
which she discusses as follows: 

“The most attempt to the 
mechanical features inherent in the conventional 
question-and-answer method of recitation seems to lie 
in a socialized presentation of the subject-matter. 
A realization that the class period can provide for 
contacts similar to those of the workaday world of 
later life has led the educator to readjust his ideas 
of the possibilities of the recitation and to seek for 
ways in which to develop the social consciousness of 
the group. This has directed us away from the old 


socialized 


promising overcome 


question-and-answer method, in which there is 
emphasis upon teacher-activity and a tendency toward 
pupil-passivity,—a method which gives opportunity 
for development to the one least needing it. ‘The 
socialized plan of presenting subject-matter to the 
pupil seeks to avoid the usual results of the old plan, 
which results may be summarized as lack of interest 
in the pupil, slight absorption of the subject-matter, 
restlessness, and obviously very little group feeling. 
‘Because of its social content, history and its allied 
subjects should be taught in the manner most pro 
ductive of such development. ‘There been too 
much stress upon mere facts, with a disregard of th 
potential value of the social studies. The pupil 
should be trained to study the working of social 
phenomena in order to form the habit of making 
social judgments. He should be trained in toleranc 
and dispassionate opinions. 


has 


In other words, he should 


be trained in socialization. At no time can this be 
tried with more tangible results than at the age of 


the high school boy and girl, for it is this impres 
sionable period which affords the opportunity to teach 
the young boy and girl how to become functioning 
members of society. 

“What then, should be the qualities of the social 
ized work which will distinguish it from the usual 
‘pounding-in-of-information’ planr In _ the first 
place each pupil should be made to feel his responsi 
bility for the conduct of the class during the whole 
recitation hour. Herein is found the development of 
the community instinct as distinguished 
individualistic attitude. ‘The pupil should feel himself 
an integral part of the group, should feel that it is 
his duty as well as his privilege to contribute to the 
fullest of his capacity and to use his influence to 
lead others to do likewise. He should be trained to 
assume the part of critic, though always in the spirit 
In the second place, there should be a 


irom an 


of good will. 
development of self-expression and of individuality 
through the necessity of active participation for each 
person. ‘Thirdly, the work should be so organized 
in the lesson assignment that the time lost in ques 
tioning in the ordinary recitation can be spent in class 
discussion. In the fourth place, the work should be 
30 assigned that there will not be a departure from 
the matter in hand. 

“Various forms of socialization have been tried by 
different teachers. 
in the selection of a leader from the class who shall 
In other words, this leader is to 


The most common type is seen 


conduct the work. 
serve as the teacher, questioning the students, acting 
as arbiter in disputes, serving as critic, and even in 
some instances assuming the role of disciplinarian. 
When this is done, some teachers feel that the class 
has become doubtful 
whether this plan in itself makes for socialization, 
whether or not the elimination of the teacher is the 
chief requisite for the most effective socialized work. 


‘socialized.’ However, it is 


Cannot the teacher play an important, though unob 
It would seem that the 
process of effected 
simply by the elimination of the teacher and the 


trusive part in its direction? 


socialization is not necessarily 
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sclection of a pupil to carry out the ordinary functions 
of the teacher, but by other features of the recitation. 


After all, the teacher in any form of class work is 
an essential factor for success. In the working of 


the socialized recitation, the teacher is no longer the 
autocrat of the question-and-answer method, where 
she absorbs the greater part of the hour promoting 
discussion according to her developed attitude toward 
the work. On the other hand, by making her a mere 


spectator, the purpose of the recitation could not be 
fully accomplished. Theoretically, in the socialized 
work, the t well 


factor, but actually 


considered a 
be done. 


i¢ he r may be very 


negligible this cannot 
The organization of the class must be the pupils’, the 
must be theirs, the 


from them, but the 


responsibility of well-doing 


enthusiasm invoked must emanate 
real pilot must be the teacher. 
“Whatever the 


outward form of the socialization, 


it is the end attained which finally determines the 
eficacy of any plan; and that recitation may well be 
called ‘socialized’ which presents the subject-matter 


and is of immediate as well as of 
future value to the child. 
the confidence of the 


and thoroughly, the average high 


in a social form 


If the class is taken into 


teacher and the scheme is ex 


laine d carefully 
| : 


school class will cooperate well, irrespective of the 


‘ 


length of time in which they have been taught by 


other methods Che organization should be such that 


the machinery is simple and should work as though 


well oiled, but never in a purely mechanical manner. 


“Charges against extreme socialization have been 


made with justice by its critics. Some _ socialized 


work leads to incessant talking by the pupils, to a 
ittitude, 
the subject-matter, to 


disputatious to a tend ncyv to wander from 


noises, and to a 
ry 
[hese 


defects are much more common in the socialized plan 


unnecessary 
monopoly of the recitation by the good pupils. 
where the teacher gives the reins entirely into the 


hands of a student leader than in one in which she 
exercises the function of leadership. 
"The class the 


answer plan, however, is not free from certain defects 


procedure under question-and 
which are often charged against the socialized type. 
Monopoly) of discussion by might be 
common to both plans. Tf the teacher attempts to 
curtail the of the 

the more diffident by questions, a lack of interest is 
likely to result on the part of the better pupils. It 
would seem that this common defect can be obviated 


the 


problem form of assignment is pursued, 


the brightest 


ictivity ambitious by leading on 


most easily in the socialized method in which 


topical or 
granting much freedom in extensive preparation. 
Lack of spontaneity is surely more characteristic of 


that form of work in which the direction comes pri 


marily from the teacher and not from the pupils. 
Alertness and activity are without doubt found to 
a far greater degree in a socialized form than in that 


quite an easy thing for ‘B’ to sleep after 
‘A’ has been called upon. 
Thi plan ol 


where it 


socialization which the writer has 


productive of good has been to seat the 


1 manner that the pupils face each other, 


found most 


( | iss in Ste 


two rows having their backs to the teacher's desk, 
and facing two other rows. This tends to make the 
pupils talk to each other and not to recite to the 
teacher only. Great care is taken in giving the 
assignments, first, in order that questions by the 
teacher, except for settling disputed points or clear- 
ing up mistakes, may be eliminated, and second, that 
it may serve as an outline from which the pupil may 
carry on his recitation. The class is directed to ask 
questions about doubtful points, to demand explana- 
tions for statements, to criticise, and to amplify state 
ments. Occasionally the teacher does not ask a ques- 
tion throughout the hour, but at other times she finds 
it necessary to emphasize certain neglected phases 
of the work. She usually sits at her desk, taking 
very little part except to call upon people for con- 
tributions. Yet her unobtrusive presence serves as 
a stimulus and guide to the class, and seems to obviate 
many of the defects charged against some socialized 
plans. ‘To cultivate a healthy rivalry, an alphabetical 
division of the class into two groups for the purpose 
of checking each other on recitations is made. Each 
group records the number of 
recitations made each week by each individual of the 
class and the report is posted on Friday, although 
the grade for the work done is determined by the 
teacher. The publicity of the number of recitations 
made by individuals, as well as the rivalry of the 
groups, aids in keeping the class alert and anxious 
to recite. 


selects a leader who 


“In order to determine definitely the success or 
failure of the socialized plan, a group of pupils in 
eleventh grade American history was divided into two 
The division was based upon mental tests, 
each receiving, so far as possible, pupils of equal 
mental capacity. No experiment of the character 
attempted can prove or disprove conclusively the value 
of any type of recitation, for it cannot record the 
personality of the teacher. However, an attempt was 
made to select two teachers of approximate equality 
in instructional ability. Another difficulty lay in the 
fact that all the pupils had hitherto been pursuing 
the socialized work and, hence, had been trained to 
respond in class-work with more readiness than is 
customary in the average question-and-answer plan. 

“The data obtained represent a greater efficacy 
for the method. For twenty 
days the same work was pursued in both classes, three 
days being taken out for test periods. The class 
pursuing the question-and-answer plan adhered much 
more closely to the textbook plan than did the social 
ized section, who were instructed through a prob 
lematic form of assignment to increase their infor 
At the 
end of the four-week period, the same fact examina 
tion, to test the extent of information imparted, was 
given in both groups, an average of 87 2-5 per cent 
being obtained by the socialized class and 70 per cent 
representing the average grade of the pupils in the 
question-and-answer method.’* The sum _ total of 
spent in oral recitation in the socialized 
group throughout the period recorded was 358 to 440 


sections. 


socialized 


throughout 


mation by means of all available resources. 


minutes 





| 
| 
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in the question-and-answer section. During this 
time, in the socialized division, questions asked by the 
teacher to elicit information or to develop a point 
were 40 to 416 in the opposite group. In the former 
group there were 182 recitations and in the latter 
240, with an average daily attendance of 14 and 17 
pupils respectively. The number of pupils failing 
to recite showed a startling result favorable to the 
socialized plan, being 8 to 110. The amount of 
participation of the teacher in the recitation in pro 
portion to that of the pupil resulted in a ratio of 39 
to 172 in the socialized to 416 to 226 in the question 
and-answer class.'* It is almost trite to remark upon 
the amount of time consumed by the teacher when 
the question method is pursued, yet it may be well 
to call attention to the fact that a good teacher asks 
at the rate of at least one question a minute and that 
a poor one would tend to ask several more in the same 
time.” ?® 

No general discussion can prove the superiority of 
the socialized recitation to the old question and 
answer plan as well as a comparison of steno- 
graphic’® reports of the two types of work in the 
same school. Both classes were accustomed to a 
socialized method, yet one teacher, new in the school, 
felt that he must control the work vi bly and that 
he could not get information from th. pupils without 
frequent questions. 


EXAMINATIONS 


After the recitation comes the examination It 
seems to be universally held that our methods of 
examining in the social studies comp] tely m th 


point, not testing at all the main purposes of instru 
tion. This has bes n stated so often with uf ntra 
diction that the time seems to have arrived for reform. 


Professor Henry Johnson’s discussion of the conduct 
of examinations’? has been echoed here and 1 ere, 
but neither in the Regents Examinations of the State 
of New York nor in the College Entrance Board 


Examinations, nor elsewhere, appar itly do m 
provement seem to have been made 

Miss F. M. Morehou e, November 17: M. J. Burr. 
May 19; Miss Ellen L. Osgood, June 18: | di 
cussed the problem to some extent Farle U. Rugg, 
June 20, discusses the character 1 value of stand 
ardized tests in history. 

One difficulty which confronts th who would 
develop better methods of examination is the fact that 
we are not clear as to the objectives we are seeking 
We do not know, or rather we are not in agreement. 
as to what we are seeking; therefore we cannot settl 
upon a method of finding out whether we have accom 
plished it. As soon as the Joint Commission provid 
a sufficiently definite set of statements of our objec 
tives, or as soon as we arrive at agreement through 
some other agency, we shall then be able to approach 


more rapidly the organization of our methods of 
examination. 

In the meantime it is of the utmost mportance for 
those who are experimenting in this problem, on either 
a small ora large scale, or who have ideas on the sub 


ject, to send them to our clearing house in order that 
an exchange of stimulus and suggestion may take place. 


Wuat 1s Possisie? 

The organization of courses of study, the prepara 
tion of material for the pupil’s use, the development 
of class-room methods, encouragement of pupil 
ictivities, even the selection of attainable objectives, 
ill of these must after all be informed and influenced 
by a careful examination of what it is possible for 
pupils of certain ages to do. One hears much dog 
matic pronouncement about what children of ten or 
fifteen years will find possible, but there has been 
little information collected on the subject. 

Professor Henry Johnson, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been engaged for a number 
of years in experiments in elementary and secondar 
schools to determine the range of possible and desir 
tudyv 


is the sense of evidence, the sense of develonmen! 


ible training in such fundamentals of histori: 


and continuity, the sense of historical perspective and 


rT 


the historical sense in general. T'ests of pupils wit 
out specific training in these fundamentals hay 
vielded almost uniformly negative results from th 


first grade to the last vear of the high school Sim 


lar tests repeated after from four to six weeks of 
training have shown the same pupils exercising 
without apparent strain upon their intelligence, 
powers which in the earlier tests they did not seem 
to possess. No account of these experiments has a 


vet heen published 


*Committee of Seven, The Study of History in the 
Schools. Macmillan, 1909. 

Committee of Five, The Study of History in Secondary 
Schools, Macmillan, 1911 

Committee of Figcht, The Studv of History in the Flemen 
tary Schools, Scribner’s, 1911. 


*Community Civics, Bulletin 283 for 1915, and Social 


Studies in Secondary Education, Bulletin 28 for 1916 of t] 
National Bureau of Education, were prepared by the Com 
mittee on Social Studic of the Commission on Re 
organization of Secondary Education of the National Edu 


tion Association 


* Page 5-6 of the Report. 
*Prepared by a Commission of The A ciatior f Col 
leciate Schools of Busine of which Professor Marschall 1 


Chairman, 
* Bulletin of the Association for October, 1922 
: \ course in thinking imilar to courses offered in ¢ 
bia and Johns Hopkins; and a,course in the Nature of Ma 
ind of the World, from the tandpoint of natural ien 
offered at Dartmouth and in a part of the Columbi urse 
'The Teaching of Government. Macmill in, 19l¢ 
* Proceedings of the Conference for Good Cit 
ent, 1900 to 1905. 


Tre Historicat Ovritoox, February, 1922 
In the following paragraph frequent refer e L be 
ade to papers which have appeared in the H RICATI 
OuTrLooK “December 16” means Tuer Hisronicar Ov K 


for December, 1916, ete. 

"Quoted from Alfred FE. Hall Quest’ r : m i 
Mis Mabel F. Simp on’s “Supervised Study in Americar 
Hi tory,” pp. $-4. 

* Republished from the University of Towa Extensior 
Bulletin No. 18. 


18 


\ disinterested person graded the papers, not tl ic] 
ers of the groups. 


“This was computed by comparing the number « Ts 
tions asked with the re ponses by the pupil 

“Stevens, Romiett, The Question as a Measure of Eft 
ency in Instruction 

* These tenographic reports appeared in Tie Hrs1 CAI 


Ortoox for M Ly, 1922. 
"The Teaching of History, Chapter XVI. 
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Characteristic Elements of the Social Studies 


and 
are 


The followi: r ire but 


determine 


preliminary 
what 


the ¢ ract tributions of several fields of 
scholat in the schools. A group of 
the leading sp ts i ngaged in formulating a 
statement Vv loubtless be authoritative and 


Almost as soon as the movement for the National 
Council began t ke shape, it became evident that 
such a statement t be ured. The officers of the 
Association of tor leachers of the Middle States 
und Marvland 1 to devote one session of their 
annual meetin May 6, 1922, to a discussion of 
t rol 1 tl cretary of the National 
Council to solicit rs for discussion. An explana 
tory note, w vill be found below, was prepared 
and sent to a1 r of persons in the effort to secur 
their coéperat The statement for history was 
mad } Pr f r THe nry Johnson about whose 
equipme Sw t t nothing need be said. The 
president of American Sociological Society 
secured from Pr rs R. L. Finney and F. C 
Have the f that association on relation 
with tl tatement for their subject 
The statement raphy was suppli d by Presi 
dent W. W. A 1. then president of the National 
Council of Gr t Teachers. Professor L. C 
Marshal] f the committee on economics 
in the hoo] t American Economic Association, 

plied tl nomics. The secretary was 
unfortunat ble to secure a statement 
from or f ral leading political scientists 
to whom lhe and was obliged to prepare the 
statement for that hject himself. 

After the n r of Mav 6. it was possible to 
sup} ment ft tat ent for two of the subjects 
wl most discussion by reason of 
their t lly recognized in secondary 
education f the others, with an addition 
pomnt of ev > nent were therefore secured 
for ceorral Professor J. Russell Smith and 
for sociology sor Franklin H. Giddings." 

Any dis objectives in education is in 
danger of goir ther of two extremes. It may 
mi n t d of h general aspirations or 
that it Ip the practical mechanic in 

lu tion ¥ lefinite guidance: or it may be 
timulated bi rticularism of interest in single 
ct t t t nnot } built into the system of 
inst tion Cy tatement are useful if they 
( } | ! nalvzed into their constit 
nt element ler tl t tl may he adjusted to 
eac] er nity There is no general 
reement matt f the oreanization of 

1] relations Therefore 

tatement | TY t be patiently diss ‘ted to 
| | termine whether it is 
hettey (Tey t the pupils in the schools 
separat r ound The time has passed 
for d nat t I t separate courses or 


for merged ones. We must take time and use effort 
enough to decide on the basis of careful analysis 
of what it is we wish to accomplish. 


‘These statements are expository not controversial. Pro- 
fessor Giddings has not seen the statement of the other 
sociologists, and is not “answering” it. 


HISTORY 
BY PROFESSOR HENRY JOHNSON 


Tt is a fact of some significance that ever since the 
beginning of school instruction in history, about three 
hundred years ago, the reasons for teaching history 
have, with rare exceptions, preceded and determined 
the choice of the materials to be taught and the man- 
ner of teaching. The general result of this sequence 
has been to make of history in the schools anvthing 
that history seemed to be good for, from disconnected 
fables about things that never happened to an orderly 
story of actual human development. Just now in 
some quarters of the United States history is anvthing 
that history seems to be good for, with a vehemence 
of individual or racial or national or social or indus 
trial or religious bias, an intolerance of any conflicting 
hias, and a violence in forcing a particular bias upon 
others, hitherto almost unknown in American discus- 

ions of history. 

The pioneers of history teaching introduced 
another habit which still persists and is still the 
of much confusion. History as anything 
that history is good for, must of course serve the 
partienlar end for which it was created. But, havine 
established that, the creators have frequently taken 
the further step of claiming for their particular kind 
of historv the special virtues of all other kinds of 
history. It was a misunderstanding of this con- 
dition which, some years before the war. led one of 
numerous discoverers of the aimlessness of 
education to count the varions 
ered for teaching history. There were, he found. 
and thirty-nine different for 
teaching a single subject made, in his pedagogical 
aggregate just one reason for not teaching the subject 
at all. 

There are in fact more than thirtv-nine reasons for 
teaching history. but there are also more than thirty 
The relation is necessarilv 


occasion 


those 
American reasons 


thirtv-nine, reasons 


nine varieties of historv. 
intimate, since the reasons for teaching historv have 
so generally determined the nature of the historv to 
be taught. It is still legal. if not alwavs moral, to 
make of history anything that may be required for 
direct and immediate use bv individuals or races or 
nations or industrial or social or relicious organiza- 
tions, but it is time to stop arguing about history in 
reneral as something with essentially the same mean- 
ing for all sorts and conditions of men, including 
educational reformers. There is no such 
history. There are only kinds of historv, as many or 
as few as the needs and desires of our changing daily 
world suggest. 


one eved 


may 
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It is legal, and I think entirely moral, to adopt 
our kind of history for this discussion, a conception 
now commonly held by historical scholars, and applied 
by those among them who write school textbooks in 
history, so far as public sentiment and the courage 
of publishers permit. The ruling idea of this kind 
of history is the idea of development. Every con 
dition or event is viewed as a stage in a continuous 
process of becoming. Every condition or event is 
conceived as related to something that went before 
and to something that came after. In any series the 
importance of conditions and events is measured by 
the extent to which they help to represent and to 
explain some course of development. It may be the 
development of an individual, of a nation, of govern 
ment, of religion, of education, of commerce, of 
cookery, of dressmaking, of children’s toys—always 
it is development, a development that implies con 
tinuity, and a continuity that implies unity. The 
ideal, not yet attained and perhaps unattainable, is 
accurately to represent and adequately to explain 
the whole development of civilization. 

Development, continuity, unity—these three words 
sum up the unique contribution of history to human 
knowledge of humanity through the ages and furnish 
a clue to the nature of what we call human progress. 
If they are true words, if we are in the midst of a 
continuous process of becoming, then history that 
traces development is an indispensable instrument for 
understanding our stage in the process, our changing 
customs, our changing institutions and ideals, our 
changing selves and other changing human beings 
now living and working in the world. 

And if it is wise economy to seek as our controlling 
reason for teaching any subject that contribution 
which is unique, beyond the province of any other 
subject, and of fundamental, vital concern to human 
thought and action, then the controlling reason for 
teaching history is clear. History alone can convey 
impressions of development, of continuity, of unity, 
of that grand ceaseless process of becoming of which 
every human atom is a part, and history can thus 
teach us, in a way and to an extent possible for no 
other branch of human learning, whence we came, 
whither we are going, and what we ought to be and 
to do while we are going. Surely, such a contribu 
tion is a good, a sufficient, and a compelling reason 
for teaching throughout the school course the kind of 
history that traces development. 

There is, I am well aware, a tradition, more or 
less consecrated by psychology, that the reasons for 
teaching history must vary with the stage of instruc 
tion, that they cannot be for a first grade in the 
elementary school what they may be for a senior class 
in the high school, and that such concepts as develop 
ment, continuity, and unity can at best have little 
appli ‘ation below the college. This tradition is a 
near relative of that other tradition which holds that 
history cannot, like other school studies, be so graded 
as to present definite stages from the less to the more 
difficult. The general answer is that there are first 
steps in the kind of history that traces development 


as simple and as near the direct experience of children 
of six as the first steps in any other kind of history 
or in any other kind of study. As for further steps, 
enough can be done, in rudimentary form, with the 
essentials involved to leave average children at the 
end of the eighth year of school life really feeling 
that history does describe and explain 1 continuous 
process, and ready to apply what they feel in their 
judgment of current conditions and events. 

We must not read development abstractly We 
must remember the possibility and the necessity of 
proceeding in school practice by means of concrete 
examples. We must provide conditions for definite, 
vivid impressions of actual human _ beings living 
together, commanding one another, serving § one 
another, going to war together, making peace, 
organizing a church, supporting a school, construct 
ing a government, petitioning for new laws, protesting 
against old laws, obeying or defying social conven- 
tions, striking for higher wages, seeking recreation 
and amusement. In this way any teacher of average 
skill may reasonably hope in time to convey definite 
impressions of what society as a whole has been and 
is in its continuous process of becoming and of what 
some at least of the causes and consequences of social 
action are.' 


\ fuller statement of Professor Johnson’s views mav be 
found in Chapter III, “Aims and Values,” of his book “The 
Teaching of History”. Other statements bearing on this 
question may be found in Tue Historica Ovrroox for 
June, 1916. 


GOVERNMENT 
BY PROFESSOR EDGAR DAWSON 


oa The following paper is addressed to stude nts of 
education and of history, economics, sociology, and 
geography, who are engaged in determining what th 
several fields of scholarship, which contribute to the 
social studies have to offer to the curriculum-maker 
It is a tentative statement, made for purposes of 
discussion and evaluation, of what one teacher of 
government suggests as a part of the contribution of 
the study of politics. 


2. By way of introduction and for initial definite 


ness, it may be said that all study of government is 
a study of organization; and that all organization is 
a matter of rules and rulers, of the nature of law and 
the nature of its administration: and that organization 
for democracy, as distinguished from other organiza 
tions, must stress the differentia that this organization 
must be adjusted to prevailing public opinion and 
human character as at the time developed 

3. The differs nce between one who has bee n really 
educated in the art of politics and the one who has 
not is that the former respects real law, looks forward 
to the time when it can be administered justly, and 
seeks such organization as will bring about a du 
adjustment of the legislative process to the character 
and opinion of those who live under the laws « nacted 
Those who would put the teaching ot government 
into the schools must put in somewhere and somehow 
an arrangement: which will result in the rising gen 
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eration unde rst inding ind willing a rule ol law and 


seeking such administration of the law that the com 


munity shall be served. ‘The rising citizen must think 


in terms of an organized society, guided by general 


] 


rules, enacted and administered in the common 


interest. 
tend to retain 


in anarchy, or 


t. Those who are not so educated 


the primitive instincts which result 


spe cial priv ilege, or devotion to bureaucratic pate rnal 


istic monarchy in their impatience of legal process 
due to their ignorance of the nature of real and 
permanent progress. ‘The anarchist differs from the 
democrat in that he distrusts organization and a rule 
through organized enforcement of the will of the 
majority. The devotee of special privilege differs 
from the democrat in that he is impatient of the 


gradual adjustment of the law and its administration 
to human character and opinion as thus far evolved 
and educated All of 
be educated o 

5. In the 
that 
nature of law 


these primitive instincts must 


it if civilization is to go forward. 

teaching of organization, it is necessary 
inted in the 
pest plans as yet evolved for the 
best principles for the 
But the growing mind must also 


there be em) minds of pupils the 


enactment of v; and the 


entorcement ol st 


be introduced to the unsolved problems and shown 
that they are unsolved: what are the wise limits to 
home rule, to tralization, to paternalism; what is 


meant by public ‘inion; what are some of the limits 
imposed by human character in the year 1922. They 
must also be trained in patience with public action 
and the social process; and optimism for the future 
of democracy in so far as optimist may be a matter 
of reason All of these are ways of dealing with the 
idea of organization as limited by human psychology 
or character or behavior. 

6. This is no place for an attempt to define political 
science [hie rious are referred to Professor J. W. 
Garner’s Introduction to Political Science, Chapter I. 
But it seems clear that the art of government deals 
with two definite problems: the one is a question of 
scientific management, the other is one of human 


These two Teach 
not a matter mere ly of description 


behavior are closely interrelated. 
ing government 
of government r theories as to its origin as an end, 
as ancillary to the student and 


The art of polities 


important as t! ire 


promoter o! tical 


science. 


is a matter of t relation between getting the work 


of the commun by done and the adjustment of the 
best methods of doing it to the peculiarities of the 
voters. Those who teach even the elements of this 
subject must have these two considerations always 
in view 

7. Can government be taught in the elementary 
grades? ‘The present writer ventures on an answer 
with the greatest hesitation but answers “yes. The 
basis of government is hone sty, intelligence, industry, 
and willingness to merge one’s welfare in that of 
one’s fellows [o train for the first three of these 
is no more the duty of the teacher of government 
than of other teachers. The last is directly related 
to the teaching of government with democracy in 


view. We do not refer to a flabby and sentimental 
willingness; nor to a self-denying and pacifist willing- 
ness. Reference is to a conscious part in a coépera- 
tive enterprise of law, order and public service. To 
develop this trait is to teach government, though no 
ruler's name is memorized and no state is ever men- 
tioned. Without this trait all talk of democracy is 
but sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. It 
sham. 


is a 
What may be added in the first six grades 
to this training the expert in education must deter- 
mine. 

8. Can the principles of scientific organization be 
taught in the high school? If they cannot they are 
not democratic, for the graduates of the high schools 
are the people on whom the community must depend, 
and a large majority of them will never be introduced 
to these principles if they are not introduced in the 
high schools. It would be preposterous to say that 
the hundreds of men and women who as political 
scientists have been devoting their lives to the study 
of organizing society for a rule of law have reached 
no generalizations which are worth communicating to 
the rising generations now being trained in our high 
The pupils are there introduced to the 
principles of chemistry and mathematics; they can 
also be introduced to the rules and limits of human 
organization. 

9. It is of necessary for the teacher of 
government in the schools to teach such of the present 
facts of government as is possible in order to orient 


schools. 


course 


the rising voter in his present political environment; 


but no one can teach the charters of some of our 
cities without digging into a hopeless mess of con- 
fusion associates with such charters the 
principles incorporated in such a document as the 
model city charter of the National Municipal League 
for the 


destructive, 


unless he 


sake of constructive, as opposed to merely 
criticism. No one can teach our state 
constitution profitably without associating with this 
teaching such constructive thought as is being incor- 
porated in the model state constitution now under 
preparation. ‘These documents present the principles 
of political organization,—of adjustment to public 
opinion and character. 

10. The teaching of government then is training 
the young in the principles of organization in so far 
as these have been worked out, and in the patient 
recognition of the present character of men as deter- 
mining what type of organization is possible. The 
elementary ground work for such teaching is training 
the youngest pupils in a realization that democracy 
means merging one’s welfare in that of the group 
through a due submission to the rules of the com- 
munity and those who administer these rules; and an 
enlightened participation in the efforts to make our 
public organization called government a_ useful 
institution. 

ECONOMICS 
BY PROFESSOR L. C. MARSHALL 


The appropriate contribution of economics to social 
studies in secondary schools should apparently be 
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discussed with the following considerations in the 
background of our thinking: 

1. There are certain educational values such as 
stimulation of the power of clean thinking, etc., which 
may appropriately be claimed for almost any academic 
subject which is decently presented. Economics 
should not, therefore, lay claim to any particular merit 
in this particular field, if its sponsors have any sense 
of modesty. 

2. The contribution of any specialized branch of 
social studies should be considered in terms of the 
general purpose of social studies in the secondary 
curriculum. As I see it, this purpose may be stated 
somewhat as follows: 

The purpose of introducing social studies in the 
secondary curriculum is that of giving our youth 
an awareness of what it means to live together in 
organized society, an appreciation of how we do 
live together, and an understanding of the con- 
ditions precedent to living together well, to the end 
that our youth may develop those ideals, abilities, 
and tendencies to act which are essential to effective 
participation in our society. ‘The range of this 
statement is very broad. lor example: the con- 
tribution of knowledge and physical environment 
to our social living is quite as worthy of attention 
as are the principles of economics or government. 
Parenthetically, it may be noted that, “awareness,” 
“appreciation,’ and “understanding” come only 
when descriptive facts are presented in their rela- 
tionships. 

The foregoing is, as was indicated, merely back- 
ground material. As for the peculiar contribution 
which economics may make, a collection of opinion 
is worth more than my own individual judgment and 
I accordingly present certain samples of statements 
from representative economists. 

Professor Carver, of Harvard University, makes 
the following statement: 

“The fundamental problem of economics is how to 
make a living. As modified by social conditions, it 
becomes, how to support large numbers of people and 
support them well. At the beginning of this problem 
is that of choosing what to do in order to make a 
living. ‘The problem of choosing what to do, how- 
ever, divides itself up into three special problems: 
First, what wants to satisfy. This involves choosing 
among the various conflicting desires of the same 
person. Second, what means of satisfaction to choose. 
Third, what methods of getting the means of satis 
faction. 

“Each of these choices implies that under the cir 
cumstances of time and place one desire may be for 
the time being more important than another; also 
that one means of satisfaction may be more desirable 
than another; and third, that one method of getting 
the means of satisfaction may be more effective than 
another. Always, and in each case, the problem 
relates to the special circumstances of time and place. 

“The desire for air, for example, may be just as 
important as the desire for bread; but in the circum 


stances under which most of us live, the desire for 
air is fully satisfied, whereas the desire for bread is 
not. Under such circumstances it is obviously mor 
important that we choose to get more bread than to 
get more air. As to methods also, it is more import 
ant at one time and place to use one method than 
another. 


contribution economics make 
that can be comparable to the sense of continuity 
which the historian thinks that he makes. 
to me that the contribution of economics is 


contained in the 


“You ask what can 
It seems 
almost 
In the largest and most 
important sense the contribution of economics should 


word. 


be a clear conception of the meaning of economy, 
Economy means to choose, under the circumstances 


of time and place, the most important of numerous 


alternatives,—the most important desire, the most 
important means of satisfying desire, the most 
effective method of acquiring the means. There ar 


perfectly clear and definite principles which must 
Another 
saying the same thing would be to say that economics 


determine each of these choices. way of 


should give a clear conception of the meaning of 
. , 


value. l'o evaluate one’s desires is to choose 


most important. ‘lo evaluate the means of satisfying 


desire is to place them in the order of relative 
to evaluate the methods of 
means is to place them in the order of their relative 


Howe Ver. | see 


yt 


Import 


ance; v2rious acquiring 


elfectiveness. no advant ige in multi 


plying alternative words or phrases. I come back, 
therefore, to the proposition that the contribution ot 
economics should be to give a clear conception of tli 


meaning of economy or what it means to economize.” 


Howard, of Northwestern 
University, makes the following statement 


“The purpose of the social studies in secondary 
education should be the improvement of the student 
a citizen, and a social unit i 
industrialism, 


Professor Earl Dean 


as an individual, 


development of with its social com 
plexities, increases the need for greater coérdinatiou 
of individual lt 


coordination of 


activitics which are the results of a 


Leadership and the 
willingness to aid and follow lead rship intelligently 


such 


individual wills. 


is the method of accomplishing coordination 
Social intelligence is a matter of accurate knowledg 
of human relationships, especially the economi 
The 


ment of the individual to his social economic environ 


relationships of our business system. adjust 


+ 


men his economic relationships largely determines 
t S itisfactorine SS of | is life, howso¢e ver measur d. 
therefore, his education should give him the greatest 
possible intellectual competency in this direction.” 

Professor Emory R. Johnson, of the University of 


Pennsylvania, contributes this: 


“The contribution which economics ought to mak 
to social studies in the secondary education is that of 
saving young men and women from the acceptance 0 
Much of the 


of society is devoted to overcoming consequences of 


unsound principles of business. 


the foolish notions entertained by uneducated men 
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and won d of those foolish notions have 


ness principles.” 


many 


to do wit 
Professor \illcox, of Cornell University, makes 
this statement: 


“The 


center about 


ntribution oi economics seems to me to 
a realization ot our relations to others 
growing interdependence of mankind in 
business of living. ‘Lhe average child 
and the average unenlightened American tamily are 
excessively individualistic, 


and ot t 


the ordinary 


Seli-c¢ ntered, and not 


trained ke instinctively the social point of view. 
.conomics rightly taught is better able than any other 
sLuay ¢t t point ol view; wrongly taugat, it 
exaggerates the self-centeredness of the individual or 
the tamily. 
Protessor Irving Fisher, of Yale University, con 
tributes t following: 
1 think that the contribution which economics 
may ma ial studies in the public schools should 
comibating current and dan 


cies and substituting a correct under- 
money, capital, and distribution. Also 


gerous Tai 


standing ‘ 


to show t evils which need correction.” 
SOCIOLOGY 
Bx PRO] SORS R. L. KINNEY AND E. C. HAYES 


is to render 
ial science aspires, in the interest of 
to blue print the social forms of the 
ype is to guide 


tunction oi 


SOCICLY lé Ot 


SOCIOLOLY 


uumMman W Cu 
future; social evolution in har- 
human nature. More con- 
nection of social science is to formulate 


tor problems and 


mony wi the needs ol 


cretely, 


scientil our social 


LULIONS 


promot adoption as reforms. 
But, s anges wait upon changes in the social 
mind. t, that is what they are. bBiue prints of 


a better s ty are functioniess so long as they exist 


only in minds of social scientists. hey must 


exist al n the minds of a large number of the 
people. Only as the ideas, ideals, and habits requisite 
to a dilierent society are imparted to the members of 
the com! can a different society appear. To 

» tie new moulds is quite as 
essential to telic social evolution, therefore, as to 
draft th prints. More concretely, our social 


problems in be solved only as the people are able 


to unite upon scientific programs for their solution; 
and they can so unite only as they know what they 
ur Al with that knowledge of social solutions 
must go the appropriate ideals and habits to make 
them w< 

Just some elements of astronomy which are 

ught ography classes dispel the notion that the 
earth is ind stationary, so some of the simplest 
ind most roughly established elements of sociology 
serve to remove popular misconceptions about life. 
Thes ments of sociology are as important in help- 
ing peo] to understand the facts of economics and 
politics inything that is taught by these special 
sciences and are equally applicable to all of the other 
phases social life. Sociology shows how far and 
by what thod the content of life for everyone of 


us is derived through social contacts. It shows the 
types of causes by which the prevalent opinions, 
sentiments and practices of a society are molded, and 
the causes which must be controlled, in so far as they 
can be controlled, in order to modify the social life. 
It shows not only what is to be desired, but goes far 
toward showing the extent to which and the method 
by which the desired results may be obtained. 

Sociology shows that as we learn the language of 
our group before we are six years old, so before we 
are capable of rational discrimination upon such 
lemes we usually learn our religious, political, and 
moral ideas and sentiments. Understanding of thes: 
iacts including the operation not only of tradition, but 
also of propaganda and prestige, is the only scientific 
and adequate cure tor the prejudices and bigotry 
which separate social classes, sects, parties and 
nations and the only adequate preparation for open- 
minded citizenship and social cooperation. 

Sociology shows the amazing variability of human 
customs and institutions among people of the same 
under different conditions. ‘Thereby it reveals 
the almost unmeasured possibilities of change and the 
fact that mass opinions and sentiments, although they 
do not change without a cause, may change to almost 
any degree. ‘Thus sociology reveals the possibilities 
as well as the methods of progress. 


race 


Sociology, by solid facts, shows the nature and 
grounds of ethical requirements as no metaphysical 
speculation can do and supplies motives for ethical 
conduct that cannot be dispelled by advancing 
knowledge, but which gather strength as social under- 
standing is increased. 

Kach of the social sciences has its essential place. 
Sociology differs from economics in that it contributes 
toward the understanding of the production and 
distribution of wealth a more adequate realization of 
the part which is played by socially evolved human 
it differs irom the more 
recent development in economics, yet more widely in 
the degree of attention which it gives to the results 
produced by the facts of production and distribution. 
tconomics properly regards these facts as problems 
to be explained. Sociology regards them rather as 
causes of more general results appearing in the social 
life. Sociology differs from history in that instead 
of giving its attention to specific persons, incidents 
and events, it studies general movements and universal 
tendencies and because it is occupied less with the 
past than with the present and with the immediate 
future. It differs from political science in that instead 
of discussing the mere machinery of government it 
studies the practical problems to which political action 
must be applied. It differs yet more essentially from 
all of these in that it presents the principles which 
are applicable to the understanding and the modifica- 
tion of life in all of its aspects, including the develop- 
ment of language, religion, morality, political and 
economic institutions, and the customs which relate 
to recreation, ceremony and general culture; and it 
applies these principles to the specific problems which 
confront our nation and our time. 


nature and by Custom, 
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For the molding of public opinion the school is, of 
course, one of the most potent agencies. The aim of 
social science teaching in the high schools is, there 
fore, to impart to the rising generation what knowl- 
edge of social solutions the social scientists already 
possess, together with the corresponding habits and 
ideals, with a view to rendering society telic. A con 
sensus of opinion of competent social scientists would 
doubtless furnish the best available guidance as to 
what the specific contents of the high school cur 
riculum in social science ought to be. 


GEOGRAPHY 


BY PRESIDENT WALLACE W. A'TWOOD 


If continuity and change may be considered the key 
words in the study of history, if organization and 
service represent the central thoughts in political 
science, and the practical problems of existence the 
central thoughts in economics, the word environment 
may perhaps carry the central thought in the study 
of geography. 

We have long since passed the day when the study 
of geography was limited to the definition of capes, 
islands, peninsulas, to the naming of capitals and 
the bounding of states. We have passed the stage 
when simple place geography or sailor geography 
formed the basis of our study of geography. With 
the development of the scientific study of the land 
scape, physiography has been organized; with the 
scientific study of the atmosphere, meteorology and 
climatology have been developed; with the scientific 
study of our natural resources (including the soils, 
the forests, the waterways, and the water power, 
together with that great storehouse of resources 
beneath the surface of the earth), there has developed 
economic geography. ‘The study of geography has, 
therefore, taken on a national phase, and is being 
conducted in a thoroughly scientific manner. 

With the crowding of the world with people, with 
the appropriation by men of all the lands and all the 
resources which are worth the having, the problems 
of existence have become more clearly evident, and the 
chief interest in geography has come to be centered 
in human geography. It is today a study of man’s 
endeavor to adjust himself, or adapt himself, to an 
ever-changing environment. For civilized people that 
environment has larger and larger as the 
world has grown smaller and smaller. Improved 
means of transportation, and improved means of com 
munication have made the environment of 
civilized people world-wide in its extent. 

With the organization of geography about the study 
of one natural region after another, a thoroughly 
scientific method of approach and development has 
been evolved. One region becomes complementary to 
another. The seasonal changes in the northern and 
southern hemispheres cause complementary relations. 
One land is suited for farming; another is a mining 
district; one is an industrial center; another a grazing 
land. These natural regions on the earth, with their 
populations, may be considered as human habitats, 
within each of which the people are enacting, as those 


grown 


each 


Those in one 
region wish to develop commercial, political and social 
relations with those in another region, and the world 
is drawn closer and closer together. 


on a great stage, the drama of life. 


International 
relations are involved, and the largest of all economic 
problems are developed. Geography, therefore, should 
furnish to the youth of the Junior High School, in 
his interpretation of history, an appreciation of the 
influence which geographic factors have had upon 
people; an appreciation of the influence such factors 
are having today upon people in their economic life, 
and will have upon people as they press forward to 
make greater use of the resources on the earth, and 
establish more intimate economic, political and social] 
relations. The proper study of geography should 
lead the youth to a more intelligent and sympathetic 
appreciation of the various problems that the different 
peoples of the world are facing, and in the end to a 
broader and more noble-minded citizenship in the 
world. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF 
BY PROFESSOR FRANKLIN H. 


SOCIOLOGY 
GIDDINGS 


Why should we study sociology? In _ particular 
why should sociology be required or recommended as 
a school and college subject? These questions should 
have careful and specific answer. 


The 


sociology 


substance of answer is: 


We should study 


because it shows us how inexhaustibly 
interesting, as well as how complicated and often 
dificult, is the game of chess that we call life, and 
the importance of moves that are not obvious to 
untrained players. 

This game is complicated because it is necessarily 


played within and subject to an intricate scheme of 


players and rules called human society. It is inex 
haustibly interesting because human society has 


multiplied our opportunities and our adventures, and 
has developed our minds. 

Society supplements memory by traditions and 
records. It accumulates knowledge by means of 
which, and by criticism, it extends and corrects our 
mental activities. 
achievements, and disciplines behavior. 


It appraises our possessions and 
It organizes 
relationships, activities and controls, thereby enabling 
men and women of strong character and good sense 
to improve their lot. 
as have little character and little sense to do the 
they can. It merciful as 
inevitable extermination of those who have no char 


It encourages and helps such 
best 
makes as possible the 


acter and no sense. 


Dwelling in society and members of it we think 
of ourselves as “‘us’’ and also as ‘one another.” We 
talk about what “‘we’’ think and do, and about “our” 


“their” affairs, “his” or “her’’ behavior 


We sort people into kinds, which we describe as 


interests, 


good and bad neighbors, desirable and undesirable 
citizens, civilized and barbarous peoples, superior 
and inferior races, and so on. We even talk about 
mankind in general as becoming better or worse, 
improving or deteriorating. 

Sometimes we ask ourselves how far these habits 
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and ideas are effective. Do they influence behavior as 
well as grow out of and reflect it? How do we con- 
duct ourselves with good neighbors and desirable 
citizens? What do we do, or try to do, to bad 
neighbors and undesirable citizens? Do we emulate 
civilized peoples and try to be civilized? What do 
we do, or try to do, to barbarians? Assuming that 
we are a superior race, what do we do, or try to do, 
to inferior races? Are we trying to make mankind 
in general better, or at least to keep it from going 
altogether to the bad? 


Exposed to so many stimulating situations and 
prodded by so many provocative questions we should 
think about life in a large way, and react to it with 
interest, instead of with the weariness of an indolent 
or an undernourished mind. Unless, however, the 
youth of this generation can be brought under influ- 
that not reached their elders they are 
likely to think narrowly, as the present fashion is, 
and to content themselves with meagre values. 


ences have 


Most of the human beings now living in the so- 


called civilized parts of the world care more for 
money than for the things of the mind. Commercial 


values alone absorb them. The material things that 
we desire to possess make a livelier and more insistent 
appeal to most of us than our ideals and standards of 
human excellence do. Our need of food, clothing and 
shelter is while luxury and 
pleasure and power. We can 
enjoy and contemplate them without much mental 
weariness. Even to think about them, as we habit 
ually do, in terms of not 


laborious. Indeed, for many of us, it has an almost 


imperative, comforts, 


“money” spell ease, 


commercial values, is 
fatal fascination, because these values are subject to 
uncertainties of change, which awaken and hold an 
emotional interest, inseparable from chance. 


The things that we possess, however, and our com 
mercial values, are not ends in themselves. Strictly 
speaking, they are only means (as all right-thinking 
men and women admit) to such ends as the conserva- 
tion, improvement and desirableness of human life. 
These objects, also, like our material possessions, we 
“set store by.”” We esteem and appraise, we value 
them, and the values so arising we call intellectual, 
personal, human or spiritual values. 


Human values are not so easy to apprehend, and 
to understand, when we first make the attempt, as 
commercial values are, and they do not at once so 
keenly interest us. But if we form the habit of 
thinking about them we discover that the difficulties 
which they present are not really formidable, that 
the attempt to master them is exhilarating, and that 
the interest which they presently awaken turns out 
to be inexhaustible. Sociology calls our attention to 
shows us their true relation to commer- 
cial values, asks our serious consideration of them, 
and incaleulably multiplies our intellectual reactions 
to the ages-long struggle for a worth-while human 
existence. It reminds us that “a good name is rather 
to be chosen than great riches,” and tells us why. It 
demonstrates concretely that any land fares ill, how- 


these values, 





ever rapidly its wealth accumulates, if men decay. 


Not less simple than our ideas of what is worth 
while in life are the notions that most of us hold 
about ways and means to obtain what we want, and, 
in general, to get things done. Corporations look to 
governments for subsidies and “protection,” and 
individuals to governments and corporations for jobs. 
The discontented resort to strikes, sabotage and 
violence as the only self-help they understand. 
Rich and poor alike are indifferent to knowledge and 
thinking makes them tired. They are impatient of 
the slow evolution of moral controls. 


There is more than one way, and more than one 
class of ways, by which we try to get the material 
things that we desire to possess, try to become the 
kind of human beings that we wish to be, and try to 
make life increasingly desirable. There are ways 
privately initiated and carried out (the so-called 
voluntaristic ways) and there are governmental ways; 
there are ways of “direct action” so-called, cul- 
minating in revolution, and there are developmental 
or evolutionary ways. 


The study of civics, or of government, directs atten- 
tion to the necessity and the advantages of political 
organization, to the nature, authority and activities 
of the state, and to the functions of central and local 
governing agencies. Knowledge of these matters is 
indispensable. If, however, this knowledge is per- 
mitted to stand too much by itself, and no acquaint- 
ance with the countless forms of voluntary coéperation 
that have grown up and been practiced throughout 
generations is required, the pupil will go into life 
with an ill-balanced view of ways and means to get 
things done. He will too often turn to government 
for action that he should help to initiate and for which 
he should share responsibility. The tendency to look 
to governments, and through them to taxpayers, for 
appropriations and subsidies, and to substitute legis 
lative or administrative commands for religious and 
educational controls, is always strong, and of late 
disquieting. It not only curtails individual liberty, 
a serious matter, and most serious when peoples that 
have begun to lose their liberties become indifferent 
to them or even disapprove of them as inconsistent 
with the common good, but also, and this is a more 
serious matter, it presently brings law into contempt 
and incapacitates government itself by putting upon 
it a load that it is unfit and unable to carry. 
Sociology shows us, as no other study does, the true 
relation of the individual to the public, of folk ways 
to state ways, of liberty to command, of education to 
coercion; and their normal limitations by one another. 


Impatience with biological and historical processes 
and impetuous resort to direct action are characteristic 
not only of low intelligences and unstable characters, 
and, (on the whole more mischievously) of fiery 
temperaments righteously intolerant of injustice and 
misery, but also of youth; of perfectly healthy, sane, 
and capable youth. 

Young humans are as intolerant of restraint as 
young animals are, and with more reason, because 
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they have enough mental power to be aware that the 
adventure of life lies before them. Conscious energy 
and daring cry out for freedom to think and to act. 
For the same reason youngsters of both sexes are 
fiercely individualistic in feeling, whatever creed of 
fraternity they may profess. They demand liberty 
for self-expression, and they identify self-realization 
with the chief end of man. 

Youth may voice its demand intellectually, as Byron 
and Shelley, and Rousseau before them, did; or it 
may break out in practical revolt. Youth takes 
ardently to “movements” from strikes to revolutions. 
They look like lines of minimum effort, and their 


appeal is dramatic, while self-expression through ° 


creation, artistic, or inventive, looks hard. 

Youthful rebellion is directed in the main and 
usually against the “man-made” laws and institutions 
of organized society. This again is a dramatic and 
seemingly a relatively easy drive, while rebellion 
against conditions imposed by nature, through 
heredity or otherwise, if more than a mere petulance 
is a serious undertaking, involving scientific research, 
discovery and adaptation. In this matter, however, 
the older generation should not too severely condemn 
the younger, for the older has taught the younger 
much that is not true about the causes of success and 
failure in life. In particular, it has attributed to 
opportunity or the lack of it, or to education or the 
lack of it, achievements and disasters which, in truth, 
should sometimes have been attributed to inborn 
character, strong or weak, or to inborn ability, great 
or negligible. Therefore, it is not to be wondered 
at if youth, more resentful against restraint endured 
than appreciative of liberty enjoyed, indicts society. 

The counts are many. “The existing social order,” 
as radicalism call it, is declared to be 
imperialistic, imposing a resented rule upon subju- 
gated peoples. To this end, we are told, the social 
order is also militaristic, devoting millions of human 
lives, generation by generation, to slaughter. The 
cause of such wickedness, the arraignment continues, 
is capitalism, which consists in the monopolization of 
the means and opportunities of wealth-production by 
a class, which, for profit, exploits a much larger and 
very miserable class, the proletarians or wage-earners. 
And finally, it is cha:ged, capitalism, to keep the 
wage-earners quiet and manageable, controls the 
schools and the churches, seeing to it that they teach 
nothing in the name of either science or religion which 
might make the poor discontented in that station to 
which it has pleased God to call them. 

The phrase “the existing social order,” it is under- 
stood, is an indictment in itself. It could and should 
connote a priceless heritage of human attainment; 
but, as commonly used, it does not; and as employed 
in the jargon of revolution it gives no hint that 
organized society, through ages of incredible toil and 
tribulation, has created every possibility of individua- 
tion, and of self-realization, that the human race now 
enjoys. 

As we gain experience, however, and get knowledge 
(including some acquaintance with history) we begin 
to question whether it really would help matters to 


loves to 


destroy institutions or to abrogate laws. What if 
back of organized society and working through it are 
forces that have created it, and that regenerate it 
whenever it suffers violence? We may put the sheriff 
in jail and overthrow the government that appointed 
him, but how about our neighbors? Their heads are 
full of notions (commendable, no doubt) about 
behavior, which they seem disposed to apply to us; 
for our good, if we take their word for it. But if 
our self-determination doesn’t go on all fours with 
theirs, things happen to us. We then make the dis 
covery that their disinterestedness is not inconsistent 
with severity. The number of things that they learn 
how to do to us (without due process of law) is 
appreciable, and the variety exhausts ingenuity. They 
can shun us and ridicule us; they can refuse to employ 
us, or to buy our wares. In the end, if they find our 
ways of enjoying liberty too obnoxious they can 
deport us, quite informally, and with or without 
embellishments. 

And this is not the only one or the worst of our 
discoveries. Besides all the obviously good creatures 
who (with kind intention as we know) firmly do 
things to us for our improvement, there are characters 
who do things equally unpleasant, for other reasons. 
They pick pockets and steal automobiles; they hold 
up travellers on highways and break into houses at 
night; they kill any who oppose them, or they murder 
for vengeance, or for a paltry price. If capitalism 
were done away with might not such unkind beings 
still find ways to make life hard for their fellow men? 
Has it not been suggested that they worried Russia 
more or less after revolution had proclaimed com- 
munism, and promised to make everybody happy? 

The rejoinder may be made, and it is made, that 
evil men and women are not wicked by nature, but 
have been made wicked by injustice or misfortune. 
They are brutalized products, it is said, of the social 
order. “If they only had a chance,” the refrain runs, 
“they would be kind and good.” 

As a working hypothesis this contention has been 
provocative not only of revolutionary disorder, but 
also of no little humane effort. Ne.ertheless, as we 
begin to examine it, our skepticism returns. It occurs 
to us that in various parts of the world there are 
tribes of barbarians, and little hordes of dirty savages, 
whose social order is different from ours. They have 
never been debauched by capitalism, but they are not 
unacquainted with wickedness. They have been 
known to scalp and to steal. Some of them are can- 
nibals. They have even made war now and then, in 
their poor way. Their laws are not like ours, but 
tneir usages are stern; and their taboos are merciless. 
They have amiable traits, to be sure, to offset their 
evil ways. In particular, they are loyal to one 
another. They redress one another’s injuries, and 
defend one another against a common foe. But, on 
the whole, we gather that we might as well endure the 
ills we have as fly to theirs. Clearly, there must be 
causes of evil and annoyance in human life besides 
profits and the wages system. What are they? 


Perhaps we shall never be able to find a completely 
satisfying answer to this question; but one thing we 
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know now. Impulses to evil and to good are biological GEOGRAPHY 
inheritances, and they have a history that runs eons BY PROFESSOR J. RUSSELL SMITH 
back of human life. There are gregarious animals: So far as secondary education is concerned, 


packs, herds, bands, swarms of them. They, too, like 
human beings, are good and bad. They care for their 
young; they work together in making nests or other 
habitations, and now and then they share food with 
one another. But also they steal and kill. Above all, 
they are herdminded. They have neither laws nor 
conventions, but neither have they any “individua- 
tion.” Whatever the pack or the swarm does, every 
creature in it does. 


Denial of biological facts and wrath at folkways 
has never yet annihilated them. Kicking against the 
pricks doesn’t alter heredity or appreciably mollify 
custom. It is only a childish or a tragic expression 
of them. Cruelties and kindnesses, aggressions and 
loyalties, meddlings and tolerations, exploitations 
and coédperations; taboos, conventions, laws, institu- 
tions; restraints, disciplines, the social order, these 
survive all revolutions, eternally insistent, always and 
everywhere forcing themselves upon attention. We 
have to live with them and shape our lives by them. 
We may as well try to understand them. 


Sociology is our systematic attempt to understand. 
It factorizes the ways and products of pluralistic 
human behavior. It seeks their origin, and follows 
their evolution through milleniums of trial and error. 
elimination and substitution, correction and adapta- 
tion, integration and differentiation. It exhibits the 
relation of revolution to evolution, and shows us why 
direct action, always rude and wasteful, is also, so 
often, futile. 


These, of the outstanding and 
significant reasons why we should study Sociology. 
It directs attention to the whole scheme and range of 
values, and convincingly exhibits the subservient 
relation of commercial values to human or spiritual 
values. It brings to our notice the variety and the 
vitality of spontaneous and customary ways of col- 
lective action, and shows us the relation of these folk 
ways to state-ways, of voluntaristic to authoritative 
methods of trying to achieve desired ends. It exhibits 
the relation of direct action to an evolution which 
proceeds through an investigative and constructive 
trial and error. By concrete evidence it corrects an 
untutored view of ways and means. 


then. are some 


Sociology, then, is not a “vocational” subject, 
although it is by no means without value in vocational 
study. Sociology is frankly a “liberal” study, an 
indispensable part of the so-called “liberal education.” 
The distinction is simple and clear. In getting our 
vocational training we are learning how to do specific 
tasks, and to do them well. In getting a liberal 
education we are learning how to think, and discover- 
ing what matters are best worth thinking about. In 
studying Sociology we are learning how to think in a 
scientific spirit, soberly and dispassionately—about 
great human interests, and preparing ourselves to 
take part intelligently and responsibly in community 
life and in large public affairs. 


Geography is the study of the earth as the home of 
man. It is an important part of a high school cur- 
riculum because geographic knowledge is (A) funda- 
mental to the proper education of the citizen, (B) 
fundamental to the education of the business man, 
(C) fundamental as preparation for other studies, 
(D) fundamental as a part of the equipment of the 
cultivated mind. 

As the Center of the Curriculum—If the curriculum 
is to be something better than a collection of discon- 
nected scraps it must have some central core to which 
the other subjects are related. No other subject can 
rival geography in rendering this service in the lower 
grades. Accordingly, Geography should begin im- 
mediately upon the acquisition of the great tools— 
the three Rs. 

Geography should be taught through most of the 
pre-high school years, when the child is especially 
strong in memorizing ability. He then acquires much 
geographic fact—place geography. This is material 
for future interpretation and is a framework for the 
addition of future knowledge. 

The central relationship of Geography in the cur- 
riculum. still appears in the high school, when we 
observe that it furnishes an indispensable base or 
foundation for much of the work in History and 
Economics, and to a slightly lesser extent, for Civics. 

A. Geography as an Aid to Citizenship. 

Fairyland is surpassed by the new powers that 
science has placed in the hand of man for the control 
of material things. We are face to face with the 
golden age—with an almost undreamed Utopia, if 
only we can but muster the constructive imagination 
to use the knowledge and apply the powers we now 
have. The trouble is that our imagination has not 
yet caught up with our powers for good and evil. On 
its material side, the makers of the new Utopia must 
deal with the things taught in Geography courses. 
much as the engineer uses building materials. Not 
only does geography furnish the materials but it 
cultivates the imagination. In this respect, Geog- 
raphy, if well taught, is the peer of solid geometry 
and has a much richer residuum of utility. 

It is easy to see that we have achieved world 
powers. We buy and sell by continents. we invest 
money, eat and clothe ourselves by continents. we talk 
and listen by continents, but we have not yet learned 
to think or feel by continents or to govern ourselves 
by continents. Hence came the World War, ripping 
civilization asunder and wrecking human beings in 
numbers that are beyond the abilities of our minds 
to comprehend. Other wars, quite needless, hover 
over us. Intellect and good will should prevent them. 
One basis for international understanding is geo- 
graphic knowledge. The most important task facing 
the human race today is that men should realize and 
act upon world concepts—realize and act upon the 
fact that the world is one. How shall we bury intel- 
lectual provincialism and set the concept of world 
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unity in place of it? This is a task at which teachers 
of Geography must work. Geography, telling of the 
earth, is the basis, the background, the stage, and it 
is also the intellectual broadener. 

Political Geography—High training for 
citizenship needs an understanding of the geographic 
environment, a and knowl 
edge of world problems along lines similar to that 
presented in Isaiah Bowman’s “The New World,” 
which may perhaps be called the first political geog 
raphy written in America. 
between geography 
geography on political divisions 

The Scientific Method in Citizen ship 
great usefulness, History, and Economies are 
fields in which it is often difficult to use th 
method of cause and effect, becauss 
and their relationships are indefinité 
misfortune to 
needs is the introduction of th 


school 


world viewpoint, some 


There is a great difference 
political ind some kind of 
Despite their 
Civics, 
scientific 
much of the data 

This is 


society. he« LuUSé one of 


a great 
our greatest 


scientific method and 


the scientific point of view into the field of social 
decision. Geography can show much more definite 


relationships of cause and effect than can Economics, 
Civics, or History. In the and 
Economics a political factor or an economic principle 
is often modified by th ature, and 
so enmeshed by other circumstances that the effect 


1Vvics 


realm of (¢ 
whims of human 


of the factor or principle may be only discerned and 
by no means measured. The 
In Geography it is much easier to see result stand out, 
as when drought and fleod and frost make crop fail 
ure, aridity makes nomadism or 


same is true of History 


causes men to intro 


duce irrigation. Because of this greater definiteness 
of cause and effect, Geography is an important aid 
in getting a new and much needed viewpoint and 
mental habit with regard to social phenomena 

B. Geograph 7 for the Busin ss Man 

Commercial G ography If person is to make 
business decisions, Geography is an integral part of 


his training. Already the leading foreign traders, 


investors, financiers, manufacturers, sales managers, 
and other business leaders, are demanding Commer 
cial or Economic Geography. It also true that this 


study is now a part of the course in most commercial 
high schools and collegiate schools of commerce, i 
ness administration or applied economics 
cial or Economic Geography needs to b 


nDusi 
( ‘ommer 


continue d 


and taught more thoroughly because no other subject 
gives this useful information or this important mental 
background. 

Regional Geography Regional veograyl hy di ides 


the area under consideration into units having similar 
natural conditions and producing similar 
activities. It is difficult to conceive of a bu 
who would not be better off as the re sult of a good 
course in the Regional Geography of the United 


therefore 


iness man 


States or North America, if the course were presented 
with a degree of thoroughness and_ philosophic 
elaboration commensurate with the mental age of the 
students. If the school aims to train students 
especially for foreign trade there should be courses 
covering some of the other continents a: well as 





North 


C. Geography as a l’oundation for Other Subjects 


America. 


Economics, the science of wealth, is a joint product 
of the environment nature 
Geography is the course dealing with the physical 


physical and human 


environment, and thereby furnishes a fundamental 
basis for Economies. 

Civics, the study of government, deals with people 
attempting to solve certain kinds of problems in their 
What is the influence of th 
in making the problem, and in helping or hindering 


home place. home place 


its solution? Geography gives this answer. 
History, the record of man’s activities, may be but 

dramatic episode unless the stage upon which it was 

plaved is clearly understood. 


telling the 


Eve ry play begins by 
and so History must hb 


scene, incomnpleté 
until the scene of what occurs is understood. When 
the influence of the environmental factor is shown, 


Thus, 
that Geography is fundamental to the understanding 
of History. 
One of the 
sciences can make 


History may be largely explained it is plain 


contributions that the social 


to the student mind is the idea of 
development, change, progress toward better thines 


greatest 


T am 
, wil 


This is one of the strong points of Geographv 


not urging anv less attention to Historv. but 


to state that Geography even exceeds History as a 
means for conveving the impression of develonment 
To appreciate this, show the students a clear cut 
environment such as the equatorial forest, the desert’s 
edge, a marshy flat land. a semi-arid grassy plain, 


rich: but isolated mountain district. an estuarv whose 
navigable a rich hinterland. Then not 
how man, meeting the needs of life in these different 
differently hi 


river reaches 


environments. develons so industrv. 


his ideas, his institutions, his government, his society, 
] is history ‘ 

We need to have a rich understanding of this 
environment if we are to understand “whence wi 
eame. whither we are going, and what we ought to 
he and to do while we are going.” Geocran!] ' 1 the 
older sister of History, Feconomics and Civics: per 


hans one might almost say the parent 

T) 4Idds to the Pleasures of the Intellect 

World Affairs—World politics, the devel 
ountries, peoples, nations and movement a drama 
The more we understand them 
The more Geography 
understand them. G 
whether or no we are real 


pment of 
of absorbing interest 
the more interesting thev are. 
M know the more we Tr inhv. 


then, helps to decide 


nec 
tators of the world play 

Physical Geography—Shall the earth | to man 
merely a foot rest or something for his mind to under 
stand? The winds forever blowing where tI list 


and the waters forever flowing to the all-receivine sea 
iT the chisels of God that have shaned and are 
continuing to shape this, his footstool, on 
T have often been told by students of Geography 
the understanding of these things had ecreatly 
This knowledge had 


common hills and roadsides sneak to them 


which w 


live. 
that 
increased the pleasure of travel 
made the 
as beauty of color and form speak to an 


artist 
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I should 


Geography, 


not recommend that a course in Physical 
with interesting field trips and observa- 
It should be an 
elective for those who have intellectual appreciations. 
CONCLUSION 

An examination of these objectives or expectations 
will show that they are not mutually exclusive. They 
are supplementary, each contributing to the best 
deve lopm«¢ nt of the others. 

A course, 


tions, be required in any high school. 


and 
taught by one who is trained in geography, sociology, 
economics, and government, and carrying in mind the 
objectives of all of these subjects, could attain to 
ition of all of them by his pupils. A 
course in “government” in similar circumstances, or 
could not avoid accomplish- 
e ends sought. 


going under the name “history,” 


} 


some rcailz 
a course in “economics,” 
ing most of t The sense of progressive 
could be seen in the origin and growth 
nstitutions over a longer or shorter period, 
depending on the length of time given to the work 
by the pupils; the influence of geographical conditions 
on the growth of institutions would not be omitted; 
her would bring out the fact that society 
is busy in other ways than through political organi- 
to those projected ideals toward 
striving; and the economic welfare, 
which after all must go ahead of preparations for a 
full life, would be constantly in the foreground. 
This is no argument for a short course or a make- 
shift but for a realization of the fact 
that we are not engaged in an enterprise in which we 
must cut ¢ out in order to attain to our 


de ve lopm¢ nt 
ol politic il 


the wise tea 


zation in attaining 
which we 


compromise, 


other 


proper hopes. It is also no argument that the best 
possible course is one in which the principle of 
division of labor and the distribution of emphasis in 
different parts of the course is neglected. These 
things are to be worked out. It may be wise to follow 
the basic idea in the report of the Committee on the 
Social Studies in Secondary Education and give a 
year or more to the “history” of the background of 
our civilization; and another to this civilization as it 
is being worked out particularly in American con- 
ditions; with a third to a more careful consideration 
of recent history in the light of scientific economics 
and political science, whether divided into a half year 
of government and a half year of economics or a whole 
year in problems of democracy. It may be better to 
select periods of history and study them with due 
emphasis on the geographical, economic, political and 
sociological aspects. It is futile to dogmatize about 
these things except it be to state our claims as a 
precedent to an examination of them. 

Having clearly stated what we want accomplished 
we have only prepared the way to find out whether 
it is worth accomplishing, whether it can be accom- 
plished, and how it may be best accomplished in view 
of the expectation of others who have a right to 
demand attention. The work of the Joint Commis- 
sion of scholars will be observed with the greatest 
interest for their task is fundamental and they are 
well equipped to perform it. With good fortune the 
next yearbook of the National Council may be able 
to present a statement from them which will clear the 
atmosphere in which we work. 


Pennsylvania Program of the Social Studies 


BY J. LYNN 


1. Some Fundamental Principles. 


This twelve-year program has as its aim the train 
ing of the pupils in practical good citizenship, rather 
than the mere accumulation of facts for possible 
future use. It would define citizenship as participa- 
tion in community life; and by community is meant 
any be it large or small, be it social, industrial, 
rnal, educational, or political. 

It recognizes the fact that citizenship is a life 
process, a life experience, and that all are citizens. 
[t believes that training in citizenship, in codperative 


group, 


religious, frat 


group life, must be like the training in English, 
continuous and cumulative throughout the twelve 
years of school life. From this standpoint the his 
tory and al science of the high school are not 
simply specialized studies, to be taken only as 
electives; they are a vital part of the making of 
intelligent, qualified citizens—the only justification 
of the tax-supported public school system. 

This program insists that history and social science 
are of codrdinate rank and importance; the one giving 

‘This statement went to press without the possibility of 


submitting the proof to the writer, 


BARNARD, Pu. D. 


us a perspective as to how mankind has slowly and 
painfully learned to lead the group life; the other 
giving us a sort of cross-section view of how man is 
now leading the group life, through the various 
organizations and activities that together constitute 
present-day civilization. 

Further, there is distinct recognition of the various 
psychologic stages through which our young citizens 
are passing, with corresponding adaptation of both 
content and method. 

And, finally, the impossibility of securing satisfac- 
tory results through the usual reciting-to-the-teacher 
method is accepted as beyond question. While the 
teaching process must be varied, the main dependence 
for success must be placed on the problem-project 
method, and on the constant breaking up of the class 
into small groups for the preparation of assigned 
work. The uncompromising nailed-to-the-floor desks 
must give way to comfortable chairs properly equipped 
for student use, supplemented in junior and senior 
high school by small tables around which the small 
groups can gather. In short, the classroom for social 
must become a laboratory, with book- 
laboratory equipment and resources. This change is 


studies 
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fundamental and not a mere device, as some would 
have us believe. It is an integral part of the school’s 
training in codperative democracy. 
II. A T'welve-Year Program. 
The schedule proposed for the State Course is as 
follows: 
A. Elementary. 
1. History. 
a. Grades I-II11. 
Part One: Anniversary Days. 
Part Two: Indians, Esquimaux, Cliff 
Dwellers; Early Man—Tree Dwell- 
ers, Cave Dwellers, Sea People, 
Pastoral People. 
b. Grades 1V and V. 
History. 
c. Grade VI. 
2. Civics. 
a. Grades I-VI. 
and Manners). 
b. Grades 111-VI. Community Coéperation. 
c. Grade VI. Vocational Codéperation. 
B. Junior High. 
1. History. 
a. Grade VII. United States History. 
2. Social Science. 
a. Grade VIII. Community Civics. 
b. Grade IX. 
C. Senior High. 
1. History. 
a. Grade X. European History. 
b. Grade XI. American History. 
2. Social Science. 
a. Grade XII. Problems of Democracy. 


Stories of American 
European Background. 


Civic Virtues 


(Morals 


Vocational-Economic Civics. 


History 

In the History of the first two grades the emphasis 
is placed on the Indian, both because he lends himself 
so easily to expression work and because he forms a 
sort of half-way approach to Early Man, taken up in 
thé third grade. 

The third and fourth grades are planned to con- 
trast primitive man under privitive conditions with 
civilized man under primitive conditions. In the one 
the progress is slow and painful, as man learns to 
lead the group life. In the other the progress is 
rapid and comparatively pleasureful. The difference 
spells civilization—community coéperation—the group 
life. 

Grade six has three purposes: to fill in the break 
between grades three and four; to orient the young 
citizen; to form a background for the work of grade 
seven. 

American history is covered three times, but in 
different fashion each time: grades four and five, in 
story form; grade seven, consecutive, but dealing only 
with the simpler aspects of our country’s history; 
grade eleven, topical-chronological, dealing with the 
maturer phases and problems of American history. 

Throughout all the history study of the junior 
and senior high school constant use is made: first, 


of the “approach” to each topic, which ties the topic 
to the live interest of the pupil; second, of compari- 
sons and interrelationships; third, of committee work 
in the solving of the various problems presented, care 
being taken to touch only the high spots. 

The European history of the tenth year (possibly 
including the last half of the ninth) is intended to be 
a world survey, with steadily increasing emphasis as 
recent times are approached. 

Truncated history—whether the part reserved for 
study is the so-called “ancient’’ or the so-called “mod- 
ern” history—is not a part of the Pennsylvania 
program of citizenship training. To be effective, the 
story of human progress—of how man has learned to 
codperate with his fellow man—must begin whiere the 
story itself begins, and end where it ends. With the 
problem method and committee reports this becomes 
feasible; with the formal recitation and the inclusion 
of petty detail it is next to impossible. 

Sociat SCIENCE 

The “Civic Virtues” of the elementary civics are 
so planned as to aid in the formation of right social 
habits during the impressionable early years. The 
value of habit as a constraining influence with young 
citizens and with older ones is carefully kept in mind. 

The “Community Codperation’”’ of the intermediate 
grades is intended to show the service rendered by the 
people round about us; how dependent we are on that 
service; how interdependent we all are, due to our 
highly specialized vocational life; how this inter 
dependence is made possible only through coépera- 
tion; and, finally, how coéperative good citizenship 
necessitates the exemplification by each citizen of the 
civic virtues already stressed. 

“Community Civics” discloses to the young adoles 
cent how the elements of civic welfare are secured 
through community organization, that is, through 
organized community codperation. Having reached 
the organization (the “gang spirit’) stage the pupils 
are ready to become interested not only in activity, 
but in the organization back of the activity. How 
ever, care is taken to follow the order of interest of 
the pupil; namely, from activity to organization and 
then to legal powers. The end of civic instruction 
being civic activity, the young citizens of the class 
are helped to discover how they themselves may 
coéperate in some organized fashion. 

The Vocational-Economic Civics of the ninth year 
has a twofold aim. The Vocational Civics discusses 
the nature of occupations, the qualities and training 
necessary for advancement, the social service to b: 
rendered, and the business ethics involved. 

The Economic Civics is a sort of elementary eco 
nomics, or business civics, with a more general 
discussion of how wealth is produced, consumed, and 
exchanged. 

Either of these semester courses may be 
without the other, where time is to be 


taken 
found for 


European history in the second half of the ninth 
year. 

The course in Problems of Democracy is based on 
the proposition that young people face problems, not 
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sciences; but that they must go to the social sciences 
for explan tions and these 


is also based on the notion that there 


possible solutions of 
problems it 
are certain ndamental concepts (described in the 
which every intelligent adult citizen 
be acquainted; and that these concepts should 


be taught, n 


syllabus) w 
must 
‘t directly as topics in themselves, but 
indirectly along with the problems under discussion. 

This culminating study in the social studies program 
is primarily intended to train our upper high school 
yw to investigate, to reason, to compare, 

is expected to train in power and 


students in h 
7 


to judge. It 


initiative. As a by-product, it lays a foundation in 
the social sciences both for those who go to college 
and for those whose academic education ends with the 
school. The stand is taken that the public 
school—the ‘“‘people’s college’—has no 
right, from a social standpoint, to send young men 
and women out into the world lacking specific training 
in the problems of American Democracy—the prob 
lems whose solution will soon be in their hands. 
Longer to side-step this all-important function of the 
high school is to “reap the whirlwind.” 


high 


secondary 


The Place of the Social Studies in the 
High Schools of Missour1 


BY CAROLINE E. 


The social tudies are passing through a period of 
ought is being crystallized as to the 


It is 


transition. | 


objective s at which the social studic S must aim. 


now generally conceded that citizenship must be the 
yeneral aim of the social studies and plans to 
reorganize t social studies on this basis have been 


national committees. Other 
still working on this problem. It 
takes a while for schools to accept the well-worked-out 


worked out by various 


committees are 
suggestions of these various committees and Missouri 
exception to this rule. 

Endeavoring to find out just what the first-class 
high schools of the state were doing with the social 
studies, the Committee on the Course of Study in 


Practical ¢ nship of the Missouri State Teachers’ 


S¢ hools are no 


Association id questionnaires sent out to all the 
high schools of this rank in the state during the 
1921-22 school year. Of the 396 questionnaires sent 
out, 128 were returned. Questionnaires were not 


always filled out properly and consequently some of 
be cast aside in tabulating the data they 


] lowevt Ke the 


them had to 
contained. results were fairly inter- 
esting. 

Below is listed the number of schools offering each 


social study out of a possible 115: 


NuMBER OF First-CLass Hicu Scuoo.ts out or 115 


OrrerINnNG SociaL Stupy SuBJECTS 
Social Stud Su ects Offered No. of Schools 
Ancient History . 68 
Medieval ind Mode rn History oe ° . 60 
Early Euro n History . $2 
Later European History ‘ . 42 
American Histe ry 110 
English History 55 
Civies ; : , aa 
Economics P . ; ‘ 58 
Sociology . ‘ : ? 86 
Community Civics ; ; ; : 41 
Missouri History ; . 


Vocations ; : ; ; 5 
A study of this table shows that practically all of 
the schools that answered the questionnaires offer 


HARTWIG OF 


SAINT JOSEPH. 

ancient or early European History. The 
number offering medieval and modern or later Euro 
pean history is only a little smaller. One is not 
surprised that 110 schools teach American history 
but that five do not. In all five schools where this is 
so, English history is offered. Out of the 115 ques- 
tionnaires used, only one reported less than four units 
of social studies. 

Of these schools 64 have only one course of study 
leading to graduation. In these schools the pupils 
take practically all the social studies offered because 
of their rigid curriculum, and consequently get a fairly 
large amount of the social studies. The other 51 
schools offer various courses leading to graduation. 
It was found that the classical courses usually require 
ancient or early European history and a little over 
half of them require American history. The Teacher 
Training Courses all require American history, nearly 
all require sociology and half insist upon community 
Ancient history and early European history 
make a good showing in the commercial course, but 
American history is sadly neglected. Not enough 
schools offered home economics, general, vocational, 
agriculture, or science courses to make any general- 
ization possible. 

Before leaving this subject, the place which the 
social studies occupy in the high schools of the 
largest cities of the state must be mentioned. The 
St. Louis schools require community civics and voca- 
tions of all freshmen, and one-half year each of 
modern and American history of all seniors. Sopho- 
mores and juniors may elect history of various types. 

The system used in the Kansas City High Schools 
is entirely different. One year only of social studies 
is required and the pupil is free to choose any social 
subject he desires. Ancient, modern, and 
\merican history are all offered for one year; civics 
is offered for one-half or one year; and sociology and 
industrial history each for one-half year. In order 
to graduate, however, a pupil must have three years 
of one subject group and two of two others. The 
social studies constitute one of the possible seven 
groups. 


either 


civics. 


study 
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Sociology was first introduced in 1918 in Manual 
Training High School in spite of opposition from 
members of the school board, who thought that it 
would be merely a rehashing of a college subject. 
It proved so popular that it is now offered in all the 
high schools. Manual training also offers a course 
in economics, and a course in community civics is being 
organized. 

The St. Joseph High Schools require American 
history and civics in the senior year of all courses. 
Community civics is required of freshmen taking the 
commercial course. Ancient history is a requirement 
for freshmen taking the classical course. All sopho- 
mores may elect medieval and modern history and 
juniors may choose sociology and economics. 

The amount of social studies in the first-class 
High Schools of Missouri seems adequate. Whether 
the courses are effective in making for citizenship is 
an entirely different question. While too much 
emphasis must not be laid on textbooks, still they 
are an indication of the type of work that is being 
done. 

A list of the texts mentioned more than twice in the 
questionnaires from the 115 schools and the number 
of times they are mentioned follow: 

Ancient History Texts 
Ashley, Early European Civilization. , 4 


Breasted, Ancient l'imes . : ° ‘ 4 
Myers, Ancient [History : : 15 
Robinson and Breasted, Outlines oj European 
History, Vol. 1. . ; : j . 
West, Ancient World : ‘ : . = 
Westermann, Story of the Ancient Nations 3 
Webster, Karly European History 5 
Medieval and Modern History Texts 
Harding, New Medieval and Modern History 9 
Myers, Medieval and Modern History 7 
Robinson and Heard, Outlines of European 
History, Vol. : . 
Robinson, Medi val and Mode rn 1 imes 3 
West, Modern World : ; 6 
West, Story of Modern Progress . + 
Early European History ‘Texts 
Robinson and Breasted, Outlines of European 
History, Vol. 1 ; , ° » 
Ashley, karly European C ivilisation : . 12 
Webster, Early European History P . 4 
Later European History Texts 
Robinson and enee, Outlines of European 
History, Vol. ‘ , . 29 
Ashley, Modern sa an Cit ilisation ee 
Webster, Modern European History. r 8 
English History ‘Text 
Cheyney, Short History of England . . 60 
American History ‘Texts 
Ashley, American History 8 
Beard, History of the United States 8 
Forman, Advanced American History 8 
Hart, New American History 5 
Muzzey, American History ’ i . Fo 
West, History of the American People 5 


Civics ‘Texts 


Ashley, New Civics . ‘ ‘ é 4 
Guitteau, Government and Politics in the 
United States ° ‘ ‘ 4 
Magruder, American Gove ramen in 19: 21 « 
Woodburn and Moran, Citizen and the Repub- 
lic ° ° ° . ° , - 26 
Economics Texts 
Bullock, Elements of Economics . . &@ 
Burch, American Economic Life . 3 
Carver, Elementary Economics . 7 
Ely and Wicker, Ele sid P rinciple 8 o 
Economics. 15 
Thompson, Ele mentary Economics ‘ . 10 


Sociology Texts 
Burch and or: American Social Prob 


lems. 10 
Ellwood, Sociology and Modevn Besial P vel 

lems : : - 87 
Gillette, ( onstrac live Revel ‘Seo iology , ‘ 3 
Towne, Social Problems . : ‘ . 19 

Community Civics Texts 

Ames and Eldred, Community Civics ' 3 
Dunn, Community Civics and Rural L ife 7 
Hughes, Community Civics , ; - 20 


Missouri History Texts 

McClure, Boys’ and Girls’ History of Missouri 9 

Violette, History of Missouri , , ‘ 6 
Vocations and Occupations Text 

Gowin and Wheatley, Occupations ' ° 5 

Social study programs are constantly being changed 
from year to year. In order to find out the trend 
which the social study teachers would prefer the 
social studies to take, were they allowed free reign 
in the matter, seven social study programs based 
largely on the recommendations of various committees 
were outlined and the teachers were asked to check 
their first, second and third choice. 

The programs are given below and numbered for 
convenience in making the table which will follow. 
Ninety-three teachers responded. 

I. Ancient history; medieval and modern history; 
English history; American history, and civics. 


Il. Ancient history; medieval and modern history ; 


English and American history; sociology and eco 
nomics. 
III. Early European history; later European 


history; American history; sociology, economics and 
civics. 

IV. Community civics and occupations; 
history ; 


European 
American history; problems of democracy. 

V. General social science; survey of social evolution 
(historical); American history; social, economic and 
political problems. 

VI. Civies, early European history, later Furopean 
history ; American history. 

VII. Community Civics 
general history; American 


sociology. 


and Missouri 
history ; 


History ; 
economics and 
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No. ‘TEACHERS CHECKING COURSES 


Courses Ist Choice 2nd Choice 8rd Choice Total 
I 13 6 k 23 
II 9 8 10 27 
III 30 16 18 64 
IV 12 29 15 56 
V ‘} 8 12 24 
VI 3 11 11 25 
VII 22 15 22 59 
The large numbers listing III, and VII show 


that American history is preferred for the third year. 
Sentiment as to whether history or elementary 
problems should comprise the first 
divided. 


social 
year’s work is 


That more sociology, economics and civics have not 
been offered in the high schools does not necessarily 
mean that unwilling to give them. 
Teachers who have introduced or tried to introduce 
these subjects were asked to check the problems they 
have encountered. From the answers to this question 
information was obtained: 

Difficulties encountered 


teachers are 


the following 


Times encountered 


Lack of library equipment : . 66 
Inadequate teaching force , ‘ . -, oa 
Too many required subjects. , , . 46 
Too many formal subjects ; . 84 
Non-preparation of teaching force ; . 
Satisfaction with present curriculum . 26 
Misunderstanding of nature of social studies by 
patrons. ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ o 
Patrons’ fear of teaching evolutionary doctrines 22 
Lack of interest on part of students : . = 
Social studies not recognized for entrance by 
higher educational institutions. : » 
Fear of radical (political) teaching , : 8 
Objection from superintendent or principal who 
holds to formal subjects : ‘ , ; 7 


Objection Board of 

Replies to this question were received principally 
from the smaller high of the state. This 
number checking the first two problems 
two show the need an entirely 
ation of the high school. If the 
school is to function properly, 
to be dis 
and the 
have to be 


from Education ; : 6 


schools 
explains the 
listed. The 


new 


next 
reorganiz high 
formal subjects will 
carded in favor of those of known value 
which are made 
this basis 


have 

subjects requirements will 
ry 

alone. The non- 

will be discussed in 


chosen on 


preparation of the teaching force 


detail later on 
That there is so much misunderstanding of the 
nature of the social studies and fear of teaching 


evolutionary doctrines is a sad commentary on the 
Whether students really 
interested in cconomics, sociology and civics 
is doubtful. Usually lack of interest is manifested 
only people do not know what these subjects 
really are. 


intelligence of our people. 
are not 


bec 1us 


How great is the 
l of 
these subjects for entrance is not shown by the fifteen 
who checked this problem. The larger high schools, 


out of the 
higher educational institutions to recognize 


probl m growing 


refusa 


particularly those who send three or four graduates a 
year to some eastern school, seem to think this a 
sufficient reason for not offering these subjects to the 
hundreds of students whose education is not continued 
in these schools. 

A survey of the place of the social studies in Mis- 
souri would not be complete if the social study teacher 
were left out. Whether a teacher is able to make 
her work effective depends upon many things. One is 
the amount of other work she does aside from teach- 
ing social studies. 

The following information was procured from a 
perusal of the List of High School Teachers, City and 
County Superintendents of Missouri, 1921-22. 


Number of Duties of Number 
Social Study Teachers Teachers 
Teacher of social studies only . , - 198 
Teacher of social studies and holder of executive 
position (principal or superintendent) . 82 
Teacher of social studies and one other subject 
and holder of executive position . . - 112 
Teacher of social studies and two other subjects 
and holder of executive position . 88 


Teacher of social studies and three other subjects 

and holder of executive position ; 21 
Teacher of social studies and four other subjects 

and holder of executive position . Fae 
Teacher of social studies and one other subject . 271 
Teacher of social studies and two other subjects 86 
Teacher of social studies and three other subjects 10 
Teacher of social studies and four other subjects 2 

The number of teachers who have charge of social 
study work only seems large until one notices that St. 
Louis contributes 32 and Kansas City 25 of these 

This is the ideal situation. A _ teacher, 
can do two different types of work well. 
Accepting this as a criterion, we find that 44 per cent 
fall short of this standard. 

Lack of adequate preparation is another thing that 
hinders the Various 
reasons have been mentioned as causes for this lack 
of preparation. In order to determine what the social 
study teachers, themselves, think are the causes, seven 
reasons were listed and the social study teachers were 
asked to rank them in the order of their importance 
in their estimation. Sixty-five teachers complied with 
In compiling these data each cause 
was given as many points as the rank assigned it. 
Consequently the cause with the smallest number of 
points ranked first. 

Causes of Inadequate Preparation No. of 
Rank of Social Study Teachers Points 
1. Requirements for a B. S. in Education degree 

are too high education subjects and not 

high enough in the subject of specialization 225 
2. The prospective social study teacher goes 

straight from college, university or normal 

school into the teaching profession and so 

has not had enough contact with life . 262 
3. The teacher who has specialized in something 

else is transferred to the social study 

department ; : ° : : 


teachers. 
howeve r, 


high school social study teacher. 


this request. 


. 
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4. While in college the social study teacher did 
not decide upon subject of specialization 
until it was too late to prepare adequately 301 

5. The requirements for teaching social studies 
are toolow . : ‘ : . 821 

6. Advisors in colleges, normal schools and uni- 
versities do not function adequately as aids 
in the selection of subjects to be taken by 
prospective social study teachers . 340 


7. University courses are so theoretical they do 
not put any emphasis on concrete problems 367 
No matter how much preparation a teacher may 
have, success in teaching the social studies is depend- 
ent upon the objectives which the teacher has in mind. 
In order to determine what Missouri social study 
teachers deem important eight social study objectives 
were listed and the teachers were asked to rank them 
in the order of their importance in their estimation. 
One hundred teachers complied with this request. 
In compiling this material the same plan was used as 
in compiling that on the reasons for the poor 
preparation of social study teachers. Consequently 
the objective with the smallest number of points was 
first choice. 


No. of 

Rank Objective of Social Study Teachers Points 

1. Citizenship when through school 195 

2. Better school citizenship . 368 

3. Stimulus to participate in social relationships 369 

4. General culture . 890 

5. Appreciation of new spapers and magasines . 419 
6. Reading ens social relationships during 

leisure . 615 

7. Knowledge of sources of material 618 
8. Preparation for advanced work oe 


preparatory ° 626 

The ranking given these objectives is what one 
would expect. The objectives ranking first, second 
and third are obviously on much the same order. Gen- 
eral culture probably holds the place it does because 
the function of the high school was once thought to 
be to promote this rather vague ideal. That prepara- 
tion for advanced work occupies the last place shows 
that Missouri teachers realize that the high school 
must take into consideration first of all the student 
who will receive further formal training. 

This concludes the information gained from the 
questionnaires. Whether conditions are better or 
worse in Missouri than in other states can only be 
determined by similar surveys carried on 
places. 


in other 


Progressive Tendencies of State History Teaching 
in the Elementary Grades 


BY HARRY L. HAUN 


Recent progressive tendencies in state history that 
might lead one to think this subject deserves an 
important place in the public schools are as follows: 
first, North Carolina’s state-wide motion picture plan 
of teaching state history; second, the socialized 
recitation plan of having the pupils work out their 
own text material in state history; third, the actual 
production of concrete, interesting and well-rounded 
reading material adapted to the pupils; and fourth, 
the attempt to lift state history out of the class of 
local chronicles, and thus portray the history of each 
state from the earliest times to the present day, not 
in isolation, but in relation to the history of the 
nation. Each of these special aspects of the subject 
will be considered more in detail in the pages that 
follow. 


Nortu Carouina’s State-Wwe Morion Picture 
Puan or Teacuine History 


North Carolina has recently planned and now has 
in operation a series of films that will make the history 
of that state more real to the people.’ The first 
picture of this series depicting the Roanoke Island 
colony has been completed and there are now three 
prints of this film circulating in the state. It is 
enthusiastically received everywhere it has been shown 
and is booked for six months ahead. Preparations are 
going forward now for the making of the second 
picture of this series. The material is being gathered 
for the outline and those in charge confidently expect 


to have the picture made within the next twelve 
months. 

The General Assembly of 1917 passed a law, the 
purpose of which was to improve the social and educa 
tional conditions of rural communities through a series 
of entertainments varying in number and cost, and 
consisting in part of moving pictures selected for 
their entertaining and educational value. To put 
this law in operation, $25,000 was appropriated by 
the General Assembly. Although the law provided 
that only one third of the expense of the entertain- 
ments was to be paid by the State Board of Education 
under the direction and supervision of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, this type of 
extension work was so successful and met with such 
general approval that recently a state appropriation 
of $50,000 was made for the Division of School 
Extension of the Department of Education, for rural 
recreation, education and entertainment. Out of this 
$50,000 appropriation, $3,000 was set aside for 
making the first series of history pictures. 

The pictures were made on Roanoke Island, and 
the characters were principally selected from the 
people living on the island. The films were inexpen- 
sive, as the cost for the first five reels was something 
less than $3,000. The work was under the direction 
of the State Department of Education. 

Pictures are being shown in a considerable number 
of counties where circuits have been organized. As 
the law provides that the county board of education 
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be made custodian of the community funds raised for 
this purpose, and requires this board to apply in its 
own name to the State Board of Education for one- 
third of the cost of each local entertainment, it seemed 
best to limit each circuit to a group of communities 
within a single county.*® 

It has been found, after careful and extensive 
investigation, that the only effective and economic 
way of operation in the rural communities is to make 
up complete portable operating units. These can be 
put upon definite circuits in which a number of com- 
munities are conveniently grouped.* A director of 
the division is employed in the Department of Educa- 
tion. Films have been purchased. In each county 
trucks and motion picture machines are provided with 
Provision is made for a director of 
mechanics to oversee the mechanical end of the work 
for all counties. A lady extension worker is employed 
to look after the details of the showing of the pictures, 
the advertising, and the social, literary and musical 
features of the programs that are given in the several 
communities. 

The first picture of the series consists of five reels 
covering the early English expeditions and attempted 
settlements that were financed and encouraged by 
Sir Walter Raleigh.® ‘The first two reels depict the 
expedition under Captains Amadas and Barlowe. 
The remaining reels show the adventures of the 
colony under Governors Ralph Lane and John White. 
The birth of Virginia Dare and the return of John 
White after an absence of three years to find the 
colonists gone and only the word “Croatan” carved 
on a tree to indicate their destination, are dramatic 
episodes. 

Tue Soctatizep Recitation Pian oF HaAviING THE 
Pupits Write Tuer Own State History Text 
State history has been made more real to the pupils 

of 8B grade at the Winona State Teachers’ College, 

Winona, Minnesota, for they have written a fairly 

complete hand made booklet of their own state his- 

tory. There is a preface, a table of contents,’ and 

a bibliography of eleven books and pamphlets which 

were used as source material. 

One progressive feature about this booklet is certain 
concrete pictorial features that should be suggestive 
to writers of state history texts who desire to make 
history real to their youthful readers. In the section 
devoted to state institutions, which is by far the most 
complete, is found a detailed ground plan of the 
Minnesota State Prison, showing the court, laundry 
buildings, various cell houses, factory buildings, din- 
ing room, chapel, greenhouse, coal bunkers, adminis 
tration buildings and many other features. The dia 
gram is large enough that each of these special 
buildings or departments may be studies more in 
detail. For example, the administration building is 
divided into eighteen separate sections, such as barber 
shop, officers’ dining room, warden’s reception hall, 
guards, and business offices. Other 
such interesting features as Bertillon 
room, printing shop, punishment cells, tailor shop, 
steward’s room, library and foundry room. It is safe 
to say that the children who worked and studied out 


a mechanic. 


rooms for the 
buildings show 


this detailed plan of their state prison know more 
about the life and administration of a state prison 
than they would have if they had read several texts 
about this subject. 

While colored post card pictures are used as illus- 
trations there is sometimes a tendency to make these 
more concrete by additional graphic information. 
For example, beneath the illustration showing the 
“School for the Blind,” at Fairbault, Minnesota, is a 
complete alphabet of raised letters. 

As this booklet on Minnesota was the result of a 
half year of more or less independent work on the 
part of the pupils it is interesting to read it just to 
find out what the children think a state history should 
contain. While no doubt the teachers guided the 
pupils somewhat it is interesting to note what selec- 
tions the children did best. ‘The Indian and pioneer 
life is well done. The section dealing with territorial 
government and the transition to statehood seems to 
be mechanical. The division which deals with state 
institutions is excellent. The children are interested 
not so much in when these soldiers’ homes or institu- 
tions for the deaf or blind were founded or how they 
were governed, as they are in what the people do who 
live there. Such sentences as the following are 
common: 

“A half mile from the main building is a farm 
where the boys are taught farming . . .” 

“In the school for the blind music, broom-making, 
hammock-weaving, beadwork and sewing are taught.” 

“At the school for the deaf the children are taught 
speech, lip-reading and drawing. - in the 
trades department the boys are taught farming, print- 
ing and shoemaking.” 


Tue Propuction or Concrete, INTERESTING AND 
We.tL-Rounpep Reapine Mareria, ADAPTED 
TO THE PuPILs 

Whatever may be the advantages of motion pictures 
or pupil booklets for teaching state’ history the 
majority of the public elementary schools lack either 
the funds or time for presenting history in these ways. 
An abundance of concrete, interesting and well- 
rounded reading material must be the basis of the 
work for the present. 


One of the most intelligible and interesting state 
histories for young readers is A History of Virginia 
for Boys and Girls, by John W. Wayland. The nar- 
rative has been made concrete by presenting facts in 
connection with persons, places and incidents, by 
weaving in easy phases of civics, geography and 
literature, and by ever keeping in mind human and 
social values. 

Examples of the complete description of places, 
such as the following, are very frequent. Note this 
description of the Cumberland Gap: 

“It is a huge notch—a deep saddle—in the towering 
Cumberland Mountain. In the gap, at a certain 
point, a man can put his feet in one state and his 
hands in two others; for it is there, on the northern 
line of Tennessee, that the western tip of Virginia 
ends, driven like a wedge under the broad shoulder 
of Kentucky.” ® 
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Note the concrete place element in this description 
of the first settlement at Jamestown: 

“On a day in May, in the year 1607, three little 
ships came sailing up a broad river. On the ships 
were a hundred or more Englishmen. At a point 
about forty miles up from the mouth of the river, 
where a large shoulder of land extended into the 
water, the ships stopped and the men landed. The 
river at this point is three or four miles wide, and the 
shoulder of land extended out from the north bank 
a mile or more.’ 


“ar 


‘he Indians called this great river Powhatan, 
after their mightiest chief; but the English called it 
the James, after their king in England. On your 
map you will see that this great river heads in the 
Alleghany Mountains. It breaks through the Blue 
Ridge at Balcony Falls, and on its banks are now 
the rich cities of Lynchburg and Richmond. Guard- 
ing its mouth are Newport News, Portsmouth and 
Norfolk. ‘Through the mouth of Chesapeake Bay it 
pushes its way to the ocean. 

“You will also observe that the capes at the mouth 
of Chesapeake Bay are called Charles and Henry. 
The hundred Englishmen of whom we speak gave the 
capes those names in honor of the two sons of King 
James; and the village that they founded up the 
river where they landed they called Jamestown.” 

One of the most effective features of this History 
of Virginia for Boys and Girls is the skillful use of 
repetition. You do not meet a character just once 
as a chance acquaintance, but you meet him so many 
times that you come to regard him as an old friend. 

Examples of the effective use of repetition are 
frequent. In Chapter VII learns that old 
Alexander Spotswood was a good, royal governor of 
early Virginia. In Chapter XI one mects him again 
as the Tubal Cain of Virginia and the founder of 
the order known as the “Knights of the Horseshoe.” 
In Chapter XII one discovers that “William Byrd had 
a famous friend Alexander Spotswood.” *” 
Although Thomas Jefferson and John Rolfe are men 
tioned numerous times in the early part of the history 
of Virginia it is interesting to note that a chapter 
on schools near the close of the text is entitled, 
“Jefferson’s Dream,’ while a neighboring chapter in 
discussing the “Farms and Orchards,’ begins as 
follows: “From the days of John Rolfe, so long 
ago.” ? 

One defect of many of the state histories, as has 
been shown in another chapter of this discussion, is 
the lack of a well-rounded proportional development 
of all the aspects of state life. This History of 
Virginia for Boys and Girls is fairly well rounded, 
for there are chapters on many of the phases of state 


one 


life. The industrial history of the state is not 
omitted. There are chapters with headings such as 


the following: ‘In the Tobacco Fields,” “Cities and 
Factories,” ‘““Rumsey and McCormick,” and “Farms 
and Orchards.” The social life of the people is given 
in such chapters as “Pocahontas and Her People,” 
“Life on the Plantations,” “Life in the Mountains,” 
“Turnpikes and Stage Coaches,” and ‘“Ante-Bellum 


Days.”” The educational history of the state is pre- 
sented in these chapters: “The University of Vir 
ginia,’ ‘Lee at Lexington,” ‘““Maury and His Maps,” 
and “Jefferson’s Dream.” Almost every chapter is 
“shot through and through” with the geographic 
element, while others, such as “The Gateways in the 
Mountains,” are distinctly geographic. 

The teacher and pupil helps given at the close of 
each chapter are helpful. In the place of a long 
summary or list of events to be remembered only four 
or five facts out of each chapter are listed. There 
are two separate lists of reference books, the one, 
for the pupils, of a very simple nature, and the other, 
more comprehensive, for the use of the teachers. The 
references listed are from books in print that can be 
obtained at a reasonable price. 

As a supplementary book for use in state history 
to show the development of the social and economic 
life of the people, Jowa Stories, Book One, by Ray 
Aurner, is excellent. The book is not a number of 
narrative stories. It is a series of cross-sections from 
the pioneer life and industry of a prairie state that 
is typical of all the states in this region. ‘The fol- 
lowing suggestive titles of chapters are taken from 
the table of contents: “The First Roads in Iowa,’ 
“The Roads of the White Man,” “Crossing the 
Streams,’ “The First Houses,” “The Food in the 
Log Cabin,’ “The Simple Machines of the New 
Home,” “The First Family Industries,” ‘““Early Flour 
ing Mills,” “Saw Mills,” “Woolen Mills,” “Living 


on Game,” and “The First Schools in lowa.” 


Tue Nationa ELEMENT IN State History 

Many syllabi makers, state history textbook writers, 
historians and teachers are attempting to lift state 
history out of the class of local chronicles, and thus 
portray the history of each state from the earliest 
times to the present day not in isolation, but in rela 
tion to the history of the nation.’* 

Representative elementary state courses of study 
emphasize the national elements of state history. 
The Kansas state course of study provides that “the 
history of Kansas shall be taught in its relation to 
the history of the United States.'* 
study states: 


Another course of 


“At least one-third, possibly one-half, of the year 
should be given to the study of Minnesota in its 
relation to the whole United States, to the West, and 
especially to the Northwest.” '* 

The syllabus for the state of Montana enriches the 
United States history in the elementary grades by 
introducing the study of state history at definit 
intervals where correlations can be most advan 
tageously made.’®° In New Mexico the plan is to 
correlate state and national history at intervals from 
the fourth to the eighth grade inclusive.’° Such 
expressions as the following are common: 

“Chapters I-VIII of Vaughan (the adopted state 
history) should be studied parallel with Beard and 
Bagley (the adopted U. S. History) in order tliat the 
history of the state may be seen in its proper relation 
to the history of the United States.” *’ 
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state histories used in the 
elementary grades emphasize the national phase of 
their local history. The following is from the adopted 
state history in Mississippi: 

“It has attempted to tell the progress of 
events as they developed, each as a part of a rounded 
whole; incidents are given in their connection and 
setting or not at all the story will be found 
to transcend the strict limits of state history 
in fact the life of the state has not been a separate 


Authors of various 


been 


development, and it can be understood only in its 
connections.” ** 

The state history recently adopted for use in the 
state of New Mexico attempts to lift the “story of 


the state out of the (atlas 


treat it 


class of local chronicles and 
as a part of the history of America and the 


great Southwest. The author of a text used in a 
Northern state, writes: 
“Since Minnesota history is, in so many places, 


parallel with, and dependent on, the development of 
the nation, it seems particularly appropriate that its 
study should be correlated with the general course in 
American should immediately follow it. 
Young students cannot be expected to understand the 
history of the state unless they are informed concern- 
ing national events and policies which shaped and 
determined that history; they must not regard the 
state as an independent unit, influenced only by local 
conditions. An attempt has been made throughout 
this book wherever possible to local events a 
national background or setting, and it is to be hoped 
that teachers will carry this phase of the work much 
further.” *° 

Of the 


who realize the 


history , Ce 


give 


many historians ** and practical school men 


importance of the national element 


in local history evidence 


from only two will be given, 
the one a principal of a large eastern school and the 
other a historian of national reputation. Walter 
Lefferts, in a brief discussion of an address on “The 
Teaching of Local History in the Schools,” delivered 
by Calvin Kendall at The Association of History 


Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland, spoke 


in part as follows: 
“What parts of local history shall we use? From 


the point of view of mere information it seems to me 


that we should use only such portions as_ will 
illuminate our national history. After all, it is our 
national chronicle that is most important for an 
intelligent citizen to know. Local history 


should both lean upon and reinforce this knowledge 
of national history. hand we may avoid the 
pitfalls of triv into which the local chronicler 
is apt to fall by selecting for our purposes only such 
events of local interest national signifi- 
other we may lend zest and definiteness 
to our teaching of national history by showing some 
local connections.” * 

One of thi 
University 


On one 
iality 
as have some 


cance; on thi 


leading historians of Johns Hopkins 
states: 
local 
from the point of 
writer of local 


should 
view of 
history 


history always be written 
universal history. The 


must certainly discern the 


meaning of what he is doing, or it will be of little 
value. The currents of local history should flow into 
the greater channel of national history and ultimately 
of world history.” ** 
SumMMary 

1. North Carolina has a state-wide motion picture 
plan of teaching state history that has proved very 
effective. Out of a state appropriation of fifty 
thousand dollars, three thousand dollars were set aside 
for making the first series of pictures. They depict 
the attempts of Sir Walter Raleigh to colonize 
America. The films, of which three prints are now 
in circulation, were made on Roanoke Island. The 
characters were principally selected from the people 
living on the island. There is a thorough organiza- 
tion for the showing and distributing of films to the 
various county units. 


The socialized recitation plan of teaching state 
history has been worked out to some extent at Winona 
State Teachers’ College, Winona, Minnesota. There 
the pupils of the 8B Grade have written and to some 
extent illustrated their own state history. The advan- 
tage of such work is that it emphasizes pupil experi- 
ences rather than teacher method. 


A limited number of fairly well-rounded texts 
that are interesting, concrete and well adapted to the 
pupils, have been produced in a few states. Much 
remains to be done in this field. 


4. An attempt is being made at the present time 
to teach and write state history, not as a local chron- 
icle, but as a part of the history of the nation. This 
plan is advocated by many historians of state and 
even of national reputation. Syllabi makers, text- 
book writers and teachers in a number of the states 
also favor the emphasis of the national element in 
state history. 

* Much of the information given above was obtained from 
personal letters received by the author from D. H. Hill, 
Secretary North Carolina ‘Historical Society, and W. H. 
Pittman, State Department of Education, State of North 
( arolina. 

? Biennial Report of Bureau of Community Service, 
State of North Carolina, (1918-1920) p. 4. 

* wtonatal Report of Bureau of Community Service, op. 
cit., p. 5. 

‘bid, p. 5. 

* North Carolina Pictorial History, 
tional Publication No. 40. pp. 4 ff. 

* Guildemeister, Minnesota Courses of Study and Manual 
for Teachers (1918) p. 175. 

"The table of contents, as here quoted, will give an idea 
of what was accomplished. Part I—Early History of Min- 
nesota—A The Dakota or Sioux Indians: (1) Manner of 
living and occupations; (2) Customs and ceremonies; (3) 
Mounds and builders; (4) Names derived from the Indians. 
B First White Men; (1) Names of men; places visited; fur 
trading; (2) Mission of white men; early roads and mail 
routes; (3) Fort Snelling. Part I]—Minnesota as a Terri- 
tory—A Organization and Development of Territory. 
B Conditions of country in 1849. C Conditions of country 
in 1850-1855. D Transition to Statehood. Part I1I—Min- 
nesota as a State—A Progress of Minnesota after becoming 
a State. (1) Prison; (2) Reformatory; (3) Training 
school; (4) Soldiers’ home; (5) Insane asylums; (6) School 
for defectives; (7) State normal schools and university. 
F. A. Chronicle of Recent Events; “Minnesota” by Governor 
Hammond; the state song. 
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*Wayland, 4 History of Virginia for Boys and Girls, 
p. 210, The above description is made all the more effec- 
tive by a map of the Cumberland Gap and adjacent 
regions. 

* Ibid, p. 11 ff. 

* Ibid, p. 94. 

* Ibid, p. 349. 

“For contrary opinion see Local History, pp. 5 ff. by 
Sherman Williams. Mr. Williams states in part: “New 
York is rich in history . Her important history does 
not receive adequate treatment in any general school history 
of our country, and can not If our children are to 
know the history of our state as they should, it must be 
taken up as an independent study, and it is well worth a 
year of study.” 

* Course of Study for Rural and Graded Schools (1919) 
State of Kansas, p. 199. 

“ Gildemeister, op. cit., p. 175. 

* Montana State Course of Study (1921) City Elementary 
Schools, pp. 264, 287, and 296. 


* New Mexico Common Schools Course of Study and 


Some Important School Laws (1921), pp. 41 to 4. 

 [bid, p. 48. 

*Fant and Fant, History of Mississippi, Preface. 

* Vaughan, History and Government of New Mezico, 
Preface, p. i. 

*Carney, wslinnesota, the Star of the North, Preface, 
pp. v-vi. 

**In many high schools it is already conceded that state 
history should be taught from a national view-point. E. M. 
Violette, Head of History Department, State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Kirksville, Missouri, has written A History of Mis- 
sourt for high schools based altogether on a national back 
ground. See Appendix C. 

* The Association of History Teachers of the Middle 
States and Maryland—Proceedings of the Meetings held in 
Nineteen Fourteen at Trenton and Princeton, N. J., and 
New York, N. Y. No, 12, pp. 17-18. 


* Latane, “The Significance of Local History,” Ibid, p. 48. 


The Present Status of State History Teaching 
in the Elementary Grades 


HARRY L. HAUN, GRADUATE STUDENT, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The purpose of this investigation is to determin: 
the present status’ of state history teaching in the 
elementary grades of rural and village schools of th 
United States. 
under the 
Education. 

Such questions as the following are of paramount 
importance. In what states is state history taught? 
Is the teaching of state history optional or is it 
required by law? In what grades is this subject 
taught? How much time is given to it? Are teachers 
required to pass an examination in state history in 
order to secure a certificate? Are graduates from the 
common schools required to pass an examination in 
state history in order to secure a diploma or certificate 
of promotion? 

Only two studies that deal with state history from 
a somewhat national viewpoint have been made so 
far as the writer has been able to discover. Neither 
one of the studies pretended to make a comprehensive 
study of state history in all sections of the United 
States. 

In the summer of 1909, Franklin L. Riley,* Pro 
fessor of History at the University of Mississippi, 
gathered a number of facts from teachers in southern 
schools which are of interest in this connection. The 
findings show in general that the time and place in 
the curriculum, the schedule of recitations, and the 
nature and amount of supplementary material vary 
greatly in the different states. 

As most of the teachers were from Mississippi the 
conclusions concerning that state are th: 
portant. It was found that the twenty-minute 
recitation periods were “totally inadequate,” that 
Mississippi history was used to fill only the places 
in the curriculum that might be found after provision 
had been made for other subjects and that “parallel 
reading” had been neglected. 


Such schools as these are as a rule 
direction of the State Departments of 


most im 


In 1912, R. M. Tryon* tabulated a questionnair« 
study of history teaching in 259 cities, towns, counties 
and districts: of which 163 were in Indiana and th« 
other 106 from towns and cities in twenty-nine states 
and in the District of Columbia. One question dealt 
with local and state history. Out of 68 favorabl: 
replies, thirteen taught state history, thirty correlated 
it with local geography, twenty-one studies the city, 
county and state history, and four correlated it wit! 
either the regular history, geography or reading 
The conclusions were as follows: 

“There is little evidence that local history is taught 
in any one grade much more than in another. From 
the data supplied one concludes that the courses ar 
very indefinite, and the material unorganized 
often hard to obtain. There is evidence that most 
systems favor some work of this sort. To get th 
work in such form that both teachers and pupils can 
use it seems to be the present problem.” 

Extent AND Sources or Data 

A one page questionnaire with form letter attached 
was sent to the state superintendents of each of the 
forty-eight states of the United States. As some of 
the state offices are limited as to funds for mailing 
material outside of the state, fifty cents in stamps was 
enclosed for any expense incurred. Special bulletins, 
state courses of study, and other available materials 
were requested. Forty answers were received at once. 
A second request brought answers from the remaining 
states. 

Thirty-six reports were made by persons signing 
themselves as state superintendents, assistant stat 
superintendents, or rural school supervisors. In 
twelve cases there was no definite indication as to 
the position of the person giving the data. 

A similar questionnaire was sent to the authors of 
the state histories in the respective states. The 
answers returned were checked against those received 


and 
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from the department of education in each of the 
corresponding states. 

The results of both questionnaires were rechecked 
in various ways. Free use of the recent state courses of 
study was made. Numerous letters have been received 
from state superintendents, authors of textbooks, and 
others interested in the subject. Most of the state 
histories and the supplementary stories used in the 
United States have been obtained. Students in the 
University of Chicago were interviewed as to the 
practices in state history in their respective states. 
Free use was made of the school laws in many of 
the states to determine whether state history is 
required by law. If obscure points still remained, a 
personal letter to the state superintendent of the state 
in question often obtained the definite or detailed 
information desired. 

THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

The questionnaire was confined to one typewritten 
page as such a report always receives a more grati- 
fying response than a more extended or detailed 
request. Only facts as to what was actually being 
done were requested. One question that was import- 
ant was repeated twice so it could not be overlooked. 
The complete questionnaire follows: 

Is state history taught in your state? 

In what grade or grades taught? 

Required or optional? 

Name of adopted text? 

Publishers of adopted text? 

Are eighth grade pupils required to pass exami 
nation in state history for common school diplomas? 

Are teachers required to pass examination in state 
history when examined for certificate? 

Are pupils required to purchase text, or is it to be 
placed in hands of teacher only? 

Name and address of author or authors of text? 

Number of months state history is studied? 

What map books or special charts are adopted for 
use with state history? 

Are above prepared by author or authors of adopted 
texts? 

In what grade or grades was text previously 
adopted used? 

What supplementary texts or publications used? 

Number of recitations in state history per week? 

If no text is adopted what one is most used? 

In what grade was text previously adopted used? 

If not able to answer all questions please answer 
those you can. 

TABULATION AND INTERPRETATION OF THE Data 

Table I is a tabulation of much of the data used in 
the investigation. Following the table will be found 
such interpretations and amplifications of data as 
seem necessary. 

States in Wuicu State History 1s Taveut 

As indicated by Table I, every state in the United 
States has made or plans to make some provision 
concerning the teaching of state history. To the 
question, “Is state history taught in your state?” the 
answer in thirty-four cases was “Yes,” with no quali- 
fications whatever. Four states answered “Yes, but 
with United States History.” Seven states indicated 


that state history was taught only to a very limited 
extent or in an incidental way. ‘Two states are now 
either working on state history courses or plan tp 
teach the subject ultimately. 

From the standpoint of textual material a canvass 
of the situation shows that nineteen states, mostly 
in the southern or western sections of the United 
States, have either basic state-wide adopted texts or 
have adopted United States histories with state 
history supplements. Indiana and Arkansas are the 
only states that use the latter plan at present, with 
the possible exception of California. This state used 
a local history supplement to the Mace, United States 
History several years ago. The deputy superin- 
tendent of public instruction writes in a personal 
letter: 

“TI think there are many of these still in the schools, 
as they were free state textbooks. Just now we are 
not carrying any supplement to the history.” 

In addition to the state history supplement men- 
tioned above, Arkansas uses Reynold’s Makers of 
Arkansas History, and adopted state history text on 
the fifth and sixth grade level. 

Nineteen states representing all sections of the 
United States, have either county or local adoptions 
of state history texts, or stories that are used either 
separately or to supplement the United States his- 
tories in use. In two states, Utah and Delaware, 
several books are used by the teachers for reference; 
but the pupils buy no text, as all teaching is oral. 

Two states have not yet worked out their plans for 
state history. J. A. Churchill, Superintendent of © 
Public Instruction for the State of Oregon, writes: 

“This subject has not been made a part of the 
course of study in Oregon as yet. However, there is 
a course of study in process of preparation and this 
subject will, no doubt, be made a part of the course 
of study which will be ready for distribution next 
September.” 

W. D. Lewis, Deputy Superintendent of Instruction 
for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, states: 

“The introduction of the history of Pennsylvania 
into the schools of this state has not taken final form 
yet; so that it would not be worth while for me to 
fill out the questionnaire. We are planning 
to include Pennsylvania history as a part of the 
elementary school course, and shall ultimately have 
a syllabus in this subject.” 

Several states require special consideration. The 
educators of Massachusetts feel that they make 
provision for state history when they teach United 
States history. Burr F. Jones, Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Education, states in a personal letter: 

“We are in a rather difficult position in Massachu- 
setts to answer your inquiry with regard to state 
history because of the fact that in the early days of 
the country, Massachusetts history and colonial 
history coincide at many points. In fact, so much 
of the material relating to Massachusetts history is 
included in all United States histories, it has not 
seemed necessary for us to establish a separate course 
of study dealing specifically with state history.” 

In Rhode Island, the Commissioner of Education 
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has beer romoting the study of state history for 
several by distributing programs for the observ- 
ance of certain days in schools. A personal letter 


from the office of Walter E. Ranger, Commissioner of 
E.ducat Rhode Island, states: 
“This year 73,000 copies of each of these programs 
re going into the schools and thence into the homes 
Rhode Island.” 
Connecticut uses a somewhat similar plan. Pam- 
phiets containing material on both state and town 
story, ell as lists of books for supplementary 
reading are furnished the schools by the state depart- 
ment ol ducation. A te xtbook is also used in some 
of th Is. 
In N York, the approach to state history is made 
from raphical viewpoint as a part of the United 
States history. In a _ personal letter, Avery W. 


Skinner, Director of the Examinations and Inspec- 


tions D State Department of Education, writes 


iS follow ee 


May ] y that we do not have in this state a 
eparat in state history. Our syllabus pro 
des fi phasis upon state and local history, and 


in the fif 1 sixth grades of the elementary school 
is approached from a biographical 
many of the historic characters asso- 
ited wit tate are studied. In the seventh and 
ighth grad ilso a portion of our syllabus is devoted 
» Stat tory, but with these exceptions there is no 
ecif llabus in the subject or definite allotment 
tim a tio ik 
the situation in New Jersey, the Com- 
missioner Education writes: 
Stat story is taught in connection with other 
is 
are teaching the history of New 
supplementary reading. A_ book 
entitled ‘ton’s Stories of New Jersey,’ published 
in Book Company, is used for supple- 


r \ special textbook is not used. 
1 gener vay, we 


ind western states emphasize state 
tory ry state that seceded at the time of the 

s from one half year to two years of 
In many of these states the people are 
ry pr f the histery of their respective states. 
lanton, State Superintendent of Texas, 


trouble to answer the questions—on the 
sure, as Texans are proud of the fact 
1s an interesting history.” 
TI e feeling exists in Virginia, Kansas and 
ber ther states. 

In sor of the younger states of the west material 
for stat tory is very limited. The Deputy State 
Superintendent of North Dakota writes: 

ich state history in our public schools 
subject. As you know, North Dakota 
one the younger states of our union, and it is 


Imost too early for us to expect a textbook on the 
history of North Dakota suitable for use in our 
schools. We have not made history enough to war- 
rant t iblication of such a volume. . . 


Teachers e instruction in local history, but as yet 


it is not taught as a separate subject, nor is it a 
required subject either for graduation from the grades 
or high school.” 

Graves in Wuicu State History is Taveut 

State history is taught in all grades from the first 
to the eighth. In Washington, where county adop- 
tions prevail, the state history is taught in any grade 
or grades from the first to the eighth inclusive. 
Three states teach their history in four different 
grades, while the same number of states permit their 
teachers to use from one to three grades for this 
subject. In fourteen states the study of state history 
may be completed in two grades. Sixteen states use 
only one grade for this subject. ‘This situation is not 
so bad as it seems, however, as several grades are 
often combined in the rural schools. Moreover, state 
history may be taught in a number of grades but only 
for a very brief period. 

State history is taught more often in the sixth than 
in any other grade. Eight states teach their local 
history entirely in the sixth grade. Seventeen others 
teach local history here, though not offering the 
entire course at this level. 

The data which were obtained indicate the tendency 
to place the study of state history at a lower grade 
level. Ten states teach state history in lower grades 
today than they did from one to thirteen years ago. 
Seven states indicate no change. One New England 
state has pushed its history forward from the fifth 
to the sixth and seventh grades. More or less com- 
plete data, relative to this point of grade placement 
were obtained for eighteen states. 


Time Devorep to State History 


As indicated in Table I, the number of months 
state history is taught per year in each state varies 
greatly. The tendency in the southern states is to 
give from one-half to a full year of*this subject. In 
several of them state history may be taught as much 
as two years. Three of these states require only a 
half year of it. In the western states the practice 
varies from nine months for state history and civics 
in New Mexico to no definite requirement in Montana. 
In New England the practice varies from Maine with 
a requirement of at least one school term to Massa- 
chusetts with no regulation whatever. The amount 
of time in the northern and central states is not fixed 
as a rule. 

The number of recitations per week varies much, 
not only in different states, but often within the same 
state. In thirteen states there are five recitations 
per week. Seven of these states have courses in state 
history for the whole school year. Five provide for 
state history one half the school year, one for a period 
of two months in the grades with one year in the high 
school, and the other does not thave the number of 
months fixed. In six states the number of recitations 
varies from two to five. In the larger number of the 
states “not specified,” “varies,” “no requirement,” or 
“optional” was the answer to this question. In a 
number of the states the state history is read in class 
when the pupils have nothing else to do or it is on 
the supplementary list for home reading. 
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Is Stare History ReQuireD? 

The fact that a state legislature in a burst of local 
pride or enthusiasm passed a law requiring state 
history to be taught in the public schools of its own 
state does not always mean that a special textbook 
for state history is used or particular emphasis is 
placed upon the subject. 

For example, The School Law of Nevada, 1922 
edition, under the head of “An act to promote 
Americanism in the schools of the State of Nevada,’ 
approved February 24, 1921, reads as follows: 

“American history, history of the State of Nevada, 
and American civil government shall be taught in all 
of the graded schools, high schools, and colleges in 
the State of 
excepted.” ° 

Information from W. J. Hunting, state superin 
tendent of schools, indicates that there is no adopted 
textbook for state history, that the number of months 
this subject is taught is not fixed and that “histories 
and stories of Nevada” are used wherever available. 
Moreover, there is no mention of state history in 
the Nevada State Course of Study in use in 1922. 

To illustrate further, the information from the 
superintendent's office of the State of California is 
that state history is “required by law.” Job Wood, 
Jr., Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
that state, writes: 

“Regarding state history permit me to state that it 
is usually taught in connection with the United States 
history at one time we had a supplement 
to the history book giving the state history. 

Just now we are not carrying any 
the history.” 

On the other hand, a state may have no law con 
cerning the teaching of state history and yet this 
subject may be taught quite extensively from locally 
adopted texts throughout the state. Francis G. Blair, 
State Superintendent of Illinois, writes in a personal 
letter: 

“I am sending you under another cover a copy of 
our School Law, in which you will discover that the 
Boards of Directors or the Boards of Education, as 
the case may be, are authorized to adopt such courses 
of study as in their judgment will best suit their 
locality.” 

An examination of T'he School Law of 
1921 edition, corroborates this statement. 
states: 

“Boards of Education or Boards of School Direc 
tors are empowered, and it shall be their duty to adopt 
such textbooks i 
schools.” 

A careful canvas of the situation shows that most 
of the counties and local districts in Illinois do teach 
state history. Mather’s The Making of Illinois is 
the adopted text in some localities. Illinois by Grace 
Humphrey, is used extensively. The 
indicates that Illinois teaches more state history as 
such than do Nevada or California with special laws 
that require the teaching of this subject. Their prac 
tice is to claim they teach it when they teach United 


Nevada, especially scientific schools 


supple ment to 


Illinois,’ 


The 


law 


needful for use in said 


investigation 


States history. 

\ state law may not especially require state history 
but there may be a provision requiring the schools in 
the state to follow the course of study as outlined by 
the state superintendent. 
it must be taught. 


If this subject is included, 
Michigan law requires all school 
districts except city districts to follow the course of 
study published by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. ‘The course of study does provide for 
state history in that state,* although there is no 
adopted text. 

To the question whether or not state history was 
required, thirty-one states answered “yes.” Thre: 
other states answered as follows: “Yes, as a part of 
United States history,” “Yes, to a certain extent, 
and “Yes, in eighth grade, but optional in the ninth. 
In nine states this subject is optional or not required. 
One state considers state history and United States 
history as the same thing so far as that state is con 
cerned. ‘Two states have not yet worked out their 
course for state history, but plan to teach this subject 
in the near future. 

TreacHERsS’ EXAMINATIONS IN State History 

A state law that requires teachers to pass an 
examination in state history to secure a certificate 
sometimes has a very marked influence on the interest 
manifested in the subject. Doane Robinson, Secré 
tary of the South Dakota State Historical Society, 
and author of one of the state history texts used in 
his state, writes in a personal letter: 

“More than twenty years ago, in revising the laws 
pertaining to certification of teachers the legislature, 
good naturedly, if not ignorantly, inserted a provision 
requiring examination in state history. That pro 
vision at once created wide interest in the study and 
had a marked influence in developing 
citizenship. 


has a loy al 
So far as I am informed, state pride is 
more dominant here than elsewhere.”’ 

In twenty states examination in state history as a 
special subject is required to secure any grade of 
certificate obtainable by that process. In two states 
questions may be included for such examinations. In 
Missouri examination is required for state certificat 
only. In eight states questions on this subject are 
included as a part of the United States history exami 
nation. In Connecticut state supervising agents ar 
required to pass an examination in the 
education in that state. Fourteen states require no 


form of state history examination for teacher certifica 


history of 


tion. ‘Two states have their state history courses in 


process of formation and could give no definite 


information. 
IN State History 
Table I shows that in thirteen states pupils pass 
an examination in this subject at the close of the 
eighth grade to secure a diploma for graduation from 
the common 


Pupit EXAMINATIONS 


three states, two in the 
North and one in the South, such questions may or 


schools. In 


may not be included as the requirement is local. 
Some of the southern states have no eighth grads 


common school diploma system as the seventh grad 


completes their common school work. So six of these 
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states either give the examination at the close of the 
seventh grade or pass the pupils without examination 
on grad ‘ made Six 
located in the North or West) combine their stat 
history United States history examinations. 
Twenty states give no examination in this subject. 


SUMMARY 


during previous years. states 


and 


1. Every state in the United States has made, or 
plans to make in the near future, some provision for 
the teaching of state history. Of these states nine 


teen have basic state adopted texts, nineteen have local 


adoptions of state histories or stories, eight provide 
for incidental teaching or consider state history a 
part of United States history, and two have not yet 


worked out their plans for state history. 


2. While state history is taught in all grades from 
the first to the eighth inclusive, the predominate grad: 
is the sixth 

3. The data at hand indicate that the grade ten 
dency for state history teaching is downward. Ten 
states teach this subject in lower grades than they did 


twelve vear ago. 


Many 
ndency to place this subject still lower in 


syllabi makers indicate a 
current t 
the grades 

t. Thirty-on 
directly or 
the fact 


states have laws that provide either 


indirectly for state history. However, 


1 law provides for this subject does not 
that 


alwavs mean a special textbook is used or par 


ticular emphasis is placed on the subject. Other 
states without such laws may teach more state history. 
5. In twenty states, examination in state history 
as a separate subject is required in order to secure a 
certificate by that process. In fourteen states such 
examination in state history as a separate subject or 
a part of United States history may or may not be 
included for various forms of certificates. Fourteen 
states require no examination in this subject for 
teachers’ certificates. 

6. While the practice as to pupil examination often 
varies greatly even within a single state, the replies 
indicate that less than one half of the states require 
separate examination in this subject for graduation 
from the common school. 


'Eprror’s Nore. It has been found impracticable to 


include in this issue all the excellent tables accompanying 
Mr. Hann’s article. 

*'The data were collected 
1922. 


between Feb. 15 and June l, 


Riley, “Is State History Worth While?” History 
Teacher's Magazine, Vol. Il, p. 156. 
‘Tryon, “Materials, Methods and Administration of 


History Study in the Elementary Schools of the United 
States,” Indiana University Studies, Vol. X, No. 9. 

Tryon, op. cit., p. 26. 

*m 148. 

. p- 159. 

‘Manual and Course of Study, 
State of Michigan, pp. 195 ff. 


Elementary Schools, 


An Attainable Program of Social Studies for the 
High School 


BY HOWARD C. HILL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOL, 


Tue Propiem 
The modern school administrator finds himself in 
much the same predicament as the old woman who 
lived in a shoe: he finds so many subjects and 
activities demanding a place in the curriculum that 
he scarcely knows what to do or how to manage. His 
efforts to meet this pressure, which has its origin in 


the highly complex character of present-day life, have 
resulted in the organization in many high schools of 
numerous 


courses 


classical, literary, commercial 


and in the offering of a large number of elective 


subje cts 


While this 


important 


solution of the problem has met certain 
social needs, it has given but partial satis 


faction to the exponents of various lines of learning. 


With a sincere belief in the value of their wares, the 
advocates of the languages, both ancient and modern, 
have emphasized the importance of the study of a 


foreign tongue; the mathematicians have stressed the 


value of training in mathematics; the scientists have 


called attention to the fact that we live in a scientific 


roe ind that 


o science therefore must be studied; teach 
ers of the manual and household arts have urged the 
educatio1 value of these activities; instructors in 


English have stressed the importance of a mastery 
of the vernacular; and exponents of the social studies 

history, civics, economics, and sociology—have laid 
emphasis upon the necessity for the inculcation of 
their subject matter as essential for effective training 
in citizenship. Naturally, the school administrator 
has found it impossible, amid this multiplicity of 
claims, to gratify the demands which each claimant 
has put forth to what he regards as his rightful and 
proper share of the estate. 

In recent years many of the advocates of the 
various subjects have apparently awakened to the 
difficulty of this administrative problem and to the 
force of the arguments put forth by the sponsors of 
the other subjects. In 1898, for example, the Com 
mittee of Seven of the American Historical Associa- 
tion came out in favor of four years of history in the 
high school, a position from which the Committee of 
Five in 1911 receded but slightly. In 1920, however, 
the Committee on History and Education for Citizen 
ship, while recommending four years of work in the 
social studies for four-year high schools, provided for 
only two years of history.’ 

That four years of work in the social studies should 
be required of high-school pupils is a proposition 
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which today seems to be gaining in favor. At the 
same time available evidence indicates that the num- 
ber of high schools which actually make such a 
requirement is relatively small. Certainly to expect 
to secure a greater amount of time for the social 
sciences—at least for years to come—seems chimer- 
ical. 

The hope of promoting a four-year program and of 
indicating a practical way of lessening the adminis- 
trative burden explains in part the social-science 
sequence in the University of Chicago High School. 
This sequence consists of four years of work arranged 
in the following order: Community Life, Survey of 
Civilization, Modern History, Modern Problems. 
Let us now turn to a brief consideration of each of 
these courses. 

Community Lire Enatisu 

The course in Community Life is an introductory 
study of society. It includes such topics as the 
family, the school, the church, the community and its 
problems, business and industry, government and 
political parties. By arrangement with the depart- 
ment of English it is given as a combination course 
in social science and English and is programmed as 
Community Life English.” 

The work in the course is divided into two main 
phases: the reading phase and the expressional or 
composition phase. In the reading phase emphasis is 
placed upon extensive reading in various types of 
worthy literature rather than upon an intensive study 
of a few textbooks or classics. With this end in view 
reading lists containing from fifty to two hundred 
titles are furnished each pupil as the study of each 
topic is undertaken. These lists include books on 
travel, histories, biogranhies, poems, plays. novels, 
and short stories as well as references to the more 
traditional tvpe of material. Each title is included 
because it is a worthy piece of literature and because 
in some way it explains or illuminates the tonic which 
is the subject of studv. In their selections from these 
lists pupils are permitted to follow their own tastes 
in large part. Unitv and coherence are given to the 
work by requiring from all the mastery of the core 
of material furnished in the text, a feature of the 
course which has proved essential to its success. 

A course of this character cannot be carried on 
effectively without an abundance of books. An enthusi- 
astic teacher will not allow a lack in this resnect to 
interfere with the enterprise; like Sentimental Tommy 
he, too, will “find a way.” And, fortunately, “the 
way,’ as a rule, will not prove hard to find. To quote: 

“Tf books are not forthcoming with as great lib 
erality as the need demands, there are wavs of 
remedying the shortage, which are open in varying 
degrees to all teachers. The punils themselves usually 
have some of the books on the list of readines which 
they are glad to put at the service of the class. In 
addition to multiplying the material at hand, this 
method furnishes a practical opportunitv for the 
cultivation of genuine citizenship In the second 
place, the books available can usually be supple- 
mented at the public library. With rare exceptions, 


librarians are eager to codperate with teachers by 
placing books on reserve, by assisting in the building 
up of bibliographies, and by loaning quantities of 
books to the schools. In some communities, the library 
will loan boxes of books for a month or more and will 
deliver and call for them without expense to the school 
In addition, many states now have library boards or 
commissions from which loans of books can _ be 
obtained in lots of from fifty to one hundred volumes 
upon the payment of freight charges. Finally, if 
necessary, it is possible in most communities to give 
an entertainment, the proceeds of which can be used 
for the purchase of books for the school library 
Thus, by purchase, by the codperation of pupils, and 
by the assistance of libraries, an adequate supply of 
books can be secured.” ® 

The wide and varied reading done by the pupils 
has not only enriched the subject matter of the course, 
but has served as excellent material for the expres 
sional phase of the work. This is especiallv true of 
oral compositions, for punils have discovered in their 
reading interesting information and _ viewpoints, 
oftentimes unfamiliar to their classmates, which thev 
have been able to present in floor-talks with that 
enthusiasm which can come only from a_genuin: 
audience situation. For written compositions, social 
science material has proved to be peculiarly rich in 
its possibilities. Pupils who have experienced marked 
dificulty in writing themes of a traditional natur 
have, as a rule, found little trouble in discoverine 
“something to say” when asked to write an essay, 
story, one-act play, or a poem, depicting some phas 
or illustrating some aspect of community life. 

The advantages from an administrative viewpoint 
of a combination course in Social Science and English 
are obvious. Without adding to the burden or com 
plexity of the curriculum, opportunity is thereby 
provided for a full vear of civics while at the sam: 
time the work in English is enriched. The com 
bination, moreover, is a partial realization of the 
recommendation of the Committee on Social Studi: 
of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals that “the time of one-half unit a vear’”’ 
should he given to the social studies “in each of th: 
vears from the seventh grade through the twelfth.” 4 
It is one step towards the establishment of a four 
vear program of social studies for every high-school 
pupil. 

Survey or CrvinizaTion 

If one may judge from the reports of various com 
mittees which have made recommendations on the 
matter during the last six years and from existing 
educational conditions and tendencies in the country 
at large, two years is the maximum amonnt of history 
which will be required for graduation from high schoo] 
for a considerable time to come. If this is the cass 
it hecomes a matter of consequence what the content 
of these two years of history shall be. 

Few if any would be willing to discard American 
history; not many would consent to the omission of 
modern European history; and there are large num 
bers who would stoutly defend the educational value 
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of a study of ancient and medieval times. It is 
apparent that it is impossible to give a full year to 
each of these blocks of history if the time available 
is limited to a total of two years. What then is the 
best solution of the problem? 

To this question different persons will doubtless 
give different answers. The solution reached in the 
University High School at the present time is summed 
up in two full-year courses. The first of these is 
called Survey of Civilization; the second, Modern 
History.® 

The course in Survey of Civilization consists of a 
series of cross-sectional studies of certain typical 
civilizations of the past. The period covered by the 
course extends roughly from the earliest times to 
approximately 1750 A. D. The work is organized on 
a topical rather than on a chronological basis. Among 
the topics treated are Primitive Life, Egyptian 
Civilization, Greek Culture, Roman Life and Institu- 
tions, Medieval Civilization, and American Colonial 
Life. In the study of each of these topics, the life 
and customs of the people, their industries, religious 
beliefs, government, social classifications, art, litera- 
ture, and educational institutions receive chief em- 
phasis. Each topic is joined to the succeeding one 
by a narrative thread in such a way as to bring out 
the continuity of history. The main aim throughout, 
however, is to stress those phases of life which make 
the past intelligible and to bring out those features 
which contribute notably to an understanding of the 
present.® 

Mopern History 

As indicated above, the latter part of the course 
in Survey of Civilization includes a study of American 
colonial life and institutions and brings within its 
compass an examination of the American Revolution. 
This combination of European and American history 
is an outstanding feature of the succeeding course in 
Modern History. ‘To quote from a previous article: 

“The advantages in this organization of modern 
history are, first, that when studied after the course 
in Survey of Civilization, it completes a unified and 
coherent view of the evolution of human progress; 
second, that it enables pupils who can study history 
only one year to obtain a fair understanding of both 
modern European and American history; and, third, 
that it presents the development of the United States 
in its true light—as a phase of world history and not 
Such topics as the Indus- 
Revolution, the Monroe Doctrine, immigration, 
financial panics, the silver question, imperialism, and 
the World War can, in fact, be understood aright 
only when seen from a world viewpoint and in their 
international aspects.”" 

Beginning with a survey of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, the topics studied during the year are the French 
tevolution, the Era of Metternich, the Development 
of Nationality, the Slavery Controversy, the West- 
ward Movement, the Expansion of Industrial Nations, 
and the World War and World Reconstruction. Like 
the course in Survey of Civilization, the work is 
a topical basis, but unlike it the chief 


as an isolated narrative. 
trial 


organized on 


emphasis is placed on narrative elements. This 
change in stress arises from the fact that in the 
period of a century and a half covered by the course 
the marked transformations in civilization are too few 
in number to justify a study with them as the chief 
points of emphasis and—what is more important— 
from the belief that as one approaches the present the 
narrative becomes of enhanced importance in explain- 
ing the world of today and its problems. The rela- 
tion between the form of organization and the methods 
of instruction used in this course appears in the fol- 
lowing quotation: 

“In the organizing and teaching of this course a 
constant effort is made to link the past with the 
present. The topical arrangement of material is well 
adapted to fulfill this purpose. For example, in 
teaching the Industrial Revolution—the first topic, in 
the course—it is easy to point out that, although his- 
torians refer ordinarily to the changes which took 
place in industry between 1750 and 1830 as the 
Industrial Revolution, we are still living in the same 
great era; that the invention in recent years of the 
automobile, the multipress, the airplane, the internal- 
combustion gas engine, and radio telephony constitute 
in reality developments similar in character and equal 
in importance, in a sense, to the spinning jenny, the 
power loom, the cotton gin, the steamboat, and the 
locomotive. 

“In like manner it is easy to show, on the one 
hand, the connection between the principles of liberty, 
fraternity, and equality of the French Revolution and 
the principles of the Allies in the World War; and 
on the other, the similarity between the philosophy 
and policies of the ruling powers in the Age of 
Metternich and those for which the Central Powers 
stood during the late world catastrophe. In studying 
the fourth topic, also, pupils have no difficulty in 
recognizing the operation of the force of nationality, 
which was so potent in unifying Germany and Italy, 
in the developments which are taking place in our own 
day in Ireland, Poland, Greece, Armenia, and China. 

“The connection between the Slavery Controversy 
of two generations ago and the negro problem and 
Solid South of the first quarter of the Twentieth 
Century is also easily discernible. Equally apparent 

when pointed out—is the relation between the 
Westward Movement with its wastefulness and the 
conservation activities of late years. Comment on the 
last two topics, in so far as they touch the matter 
under discussion, is unnecessary: each of them is so 
closely joined to current problems and events that 
the linking of past and present is practically unavoid- 
able. In eases like these certain phases of contem- 
porary history form integral parts of the subject 
matter of a unit; in other instances the relation 
between earlier times and the world of today is 
brought out by the instructor. It is obvious that the 
constant connection or union of the happenings and 
movements of bygone days with those of our own 
time—a feature which constitutes so important a 
characteristic of this course—tends both to promote 
an historical attitude of mind in the pupils who study 
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the subject and to give them a fairly intelligent appre- 
ciation of the world in which they live.” ® 
Mopern PrRosBLEMs 

The concluding unit in the social-science sequence 
of the University High School is called Modern 
Problems. This course consists of a study of certain 
important political, economic, and social problems 
of modern life. Emphasis is placed not so much on 
the acquisition of a body of factual information about 
these problems as on the comprehension of certain 
fundamental principles or laws which underlie human 
relationships and which are manifest in the topics 
selected for study. The main purpose of the course, 
in fact, is to provide training which shall be com 
parable, when due allowance is made for differences 
in the nature of the subject matter, to that now fur 
nished in such natural sciences as physics and chem 
istry. In other words, the object in view is to give 
the pupils who study the course, an outlook upon the 
social world similar to that which they receive of the 
physical world as a result of the study of astronomy, 
chemistry, or physics. 

The present divided into two main 
parts: first, that which deals primarily with civil and 
governmental matters; that which is 
devoted chiefly to economic problems and principles. 
No textbook is used in the course, and all work is 
done by the laboratory method. In addition to the 
use of a large number of books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals, considerable ‘mimeographed material is 
furnished the pupils. Certain phases of the topics 
studied are presented to the class in informal lectures. 

By way of summary it may be said that the cur 
riculum of the University High School provides for a 
four-year sequence in social science,” but that as a 
result of the combination of Community Life and 
English, only three years, in addition to the time 
ordinarily devoted to the study of English, are needed 
to complete the work. Two of the four blocks in 
this sequence are devoted primarily to history; two 
are centered the of the The 


course is at 


and second, 


upon needs present. 


work begins with an introductory study of the com- 
munity life of today; it then provides for a survey 
of the chief phases of human progress from the 
earliest times to the present; finally, it culminates in 
an investigation and analysis of our civil and economic 
institutions and of the principles and laws which enter 
As a whole it offers 
an attainable program of social studies for thy 


into modern organized society. 


high 
school. 


Other alternatives were also suggested. Although this 
report was not adopted by the American Historical Asso 
ciation; it undoubtedly reflected the views of a considerable 
gioup in that organization. The report was published in 
the Hisrorican Ourtoox (March-June, 1921). 

7A detailed description of the administration of this 
course, the objectives in view, the methods of instruction 
employed, together with illustrations of the results attained 
will be found in my “Opportunities for Correlation between 
Community Life and English,” School Review (January- 
March, 1922), Vol. XXX, pp. 24-36, 118-126, 175-186. 

* Loe. cit. p. 36. 

*School Review, XXVIII (April, 1920), 283-297. 

~The reasons which led to the 
courses and the connection between them are given more 
adequately in my “T'wo-Year Sequence in High-School 
History,” Studies in Secondary Education, University of 
Chicago High School, (November, 1922), Vol. I. 

“For a detailed description of this course see A. F, 
Barnard’s “Survey of Civilization,’ Studies in 
Education, University of Chicago High School, (November, 
1922), vol. I. 

‘Hill, “A Two-Year Sequence in High-School History,’ 
Studies in Secondary Education, University of 
High School, November, 1922), Vol. I. 

* Hill, “A Course in Modern History,” Studies in Second 
ary Education, University of Chicago High School, (No 
vember, 1922 Vol. I. This article describes in detail the 
content of the course, the materials used, and the method 
of instruction followed. 

*In addition to the regular four-year sequence described 
in this article the following courses are Ancient 
History, intended primarily for pupils who expect to ittend 
institutions which still insist upon the subject for entrance 
credit; The Worker in Modern Society, an experimental 
course in industrial economics; and Business Administra- 
tion, an experimental course dealing with practical phases 
of business management. Each of the last 
continues for one semester only, 


organization of these 


Sé condary 


Chicago 


given: 


two courses 


Teachers for Democracy 


ALEXIS F. LANGE, DEAN OF SCHOOL OF 


After September 1, 1922, seekers after license to 
practice in California secondary schools must show 
that they have had “a teacher's course in citizenship, 
presented in such manner as to qualify the teacher to 
appreciate the social purpose of his subject and to 
make instruction in all classes and activities con 
tribute to the education and training of the youth for 
Thenceforth, so I would read and 
state the pith of the new rule framed by a State 
Board mindful of the 


order, only those need apply for certification who 


good citizenship.” 
welfare of our democratic social 


have been well started toward becoming teachers for 
Democracy and only those teacher-training bodies 
need apply for approval which have set afoot specific 


plans for initiating the process. Implied is, besides, 


EDUCATION, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


those who choose and teachers—this 


that 


means you, chiefly 


captain 


will hereafter get and further 


develop teachers for Democracy. Implied is also, 
I take it, that although the concept “good citizenship” 


idea of true 


mav include 57 varieties of meanings, the 
progress in living together on ever-rising levels shall 
fix the far goal. 


Now, 


will 


Board 


one concerie d 


whether or not this State 
be taken by 
sugar, I, for one, receive it with whole-hearted glad 


Else I should be false to all that has become 


yrescrip 
} 


tion every without 
ness. 
pivotal in my best knowledge and belief. So will 
very likely all who try to keep eves and ears open 


and at times use their cerebrums to think with, whil 
the ir 


on the road to Democracy with the rest of 
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people. Few school men and women, at any rate, 
will back away in fright and join a dear old ossified 
professor of mine who never failed to gasp out in the 
presence of what looked like a new thought: “Gentle- 
men, gentlemen, is not this an innovation?” 


But when the State Board sends forth the com 
mand: “Let there be light,” teacher trainers may not 
be able at once to recite in answering chorus, “And 
there was light, hallelujah!” They have to reckon, 
first of all, with the fact that the making of American 
leading citizens, enlightened, ardent and girt for 
action on the road to Democracy, is not as yet gen- 
erally one of the controlling purposes of our American 
universities. Many other reasons apart, the Great 
War did not make our universities safe for Democracy. 
More lovingly than before, a cynic might observe, 
they go on hatching only the eggs laid by the German 
university cuckoo in the nest of our own college bird. 
These eggs—research and specialized expertness— 
are “perfectly good” eggs and are to be prized 
greatly, as means to human ends in our national life; 
but they are not the eggs out of which to hatch 
American leading citizens. At all events, he would 
bear false witness who would testify that our Amer- 
ican universities purposefully and planfully function 
so as to instruct and train students for clear—and 
foresighted teamwork for the common good of our 
America and thus of the world. Hence teacher 
trainers whose theory of education has become 
Americanized are usually voices crying in the scholas- 
tic wilderness, and so, aside from cheering but lonely 
signs of promise here and there, where are the courses 
that narrow the gap to be bridged in a two-unit 
course between the classroom life and works of the 
student and the end sought by the State Board? 


Secondly, we university teacher trainers have to 
reckon with our own state of unpreparedness for an 
adequate course in civic education, however willing 
we may be to confess our sins and to gather on the 
mourners’ bench with a view to beginning a new life. 
Has our own intra-school education been such as to 
leave us with human instead of merely academic 
minds? Most of us, I am ready to believe, have 
indeed discovered America, while seeking something 
else, like Columbus, but how many of us can fairly 
claim to have become explorers, pioneers, and mis- 
sionaries thereof in the practice of our profession? 
Are we quick at detecting the counterfeit or debased 
Americanism in circulation as a 100 per cent mintage? 
Have we earned the right, because of the insight and 
appreciation we have won, to act as guides on the 
rough trails of social science to the vocation—every 
American’s vocation—of becoming not a stationary 
but an advancing citizen, one who will do better 
things in better ways with and for his fellows on the 
road to Democracy? 

In view of such and kindred hindrances, which to 
be sure may mean only that growing pains or rather 
out-growing pains are coming on, the present state 
of affairs appears to be that the State Department 
prescribes a brief course that students are not pre- 
pared to receive and that their teachers have first to 


learn how to give. They are ordered to get into the 
“dinkiest” Ford they can invent, buy, borrow, or steal, 
and then drive, with dim headlights at best, in near- 
darkness over country without state highways to make 
travel fairly easy and safe. 

What is to be done? Perhaps sufficient unto this 
day and half hour is the question: What is to be 
done first? The answer must be, I think: Let us 
school men and women go up in the air—as airplane 
scouts, for the purpose of securing data and direc- 
tions for the road maps to be followed in the course 
in civic education for all prospective teachers. If 
this counsel is sound my present notes and queries 
concerning the organization and conduct of the course 
must be looked upon as a first report to a committee 
of the whole by one of the scouts. 

Unless there is something wrong with my eyes and 
field glasses, we must start—at Berkeley anyway— 
along two parallel routes. One of these is that of 
readings which will bring about contacts between 
the minds and hearts of students and the minds and 
hearts of those who have earned the right to voice 
judgment and counsel as to our living together as 
American men, women, and children. Among such 
people of light and leading may be found perhaps 
even some erring but honest Bookshelviki. To fore- 
stall a menu of hash, however, a syllabus, preferably 
in challenging question or problem form, will have 
to be organized and to go with it, a bibliographical 
guide, both covering the factors that make or mar 
progressive group-life—eugenic, hygienic, economic, 
group-mental, group-aesthetic, group-moral and re- 
ligious, historical, governmental, philosophical, ete.— 
both bearing explicitly or implicitly on the theory and 
art of civiculture, both shaped throughout by the 
integrating purpose of bye and bye getting adequately 
trained teachers for Democracy, each of whom shall 
incessantly further the collective advance on the road 
to Democracy, himself or herself striving continuously 
to see the way ahead “steadily and to see it whole.” 
Of course, such a guide-syllabus will in the nature of 
things be at first hardly more than embryonic. Zeus 
alone ever underwent the experience of seeing a 
panoplied goddess, ready for business, suddenly pop 
out of one head. But, surely, it cannot be merely 
a pipe-dream that the teacher-trainers and teachers 
generally will evolve and perfect gradually a tool 
subserving adequately the proper conduct of the 
specified course and at the same time, besides, the 
civic aims of teachers’ study circles—may their tribe 
increase—teachers’ institutes and conventions, per- 
haps even of the junior college department of civicul- 
ture, departments ardently hoped for, but, alas, as 
yet unseen. 

The second route is that of lectures, alternating, 
when numbers permit, with the far better way of 
coéperative class exercises, which by nature exemplify 
the process of achieving Democracy. Here we shall 
obviously have to deal, first, with the why and whither 
of civic education, if the meaning of Democracy is 
to be fulfilled, gradatim; secondly, with the where- 
abouts of the American people in these years of 
growth and grace with reference to such fulfillment; 
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thirdly, with the how of civic education, if there are 
to be any next steps at all and then neither the steps 
of milling cattle, nor backward ste ps, but steps for- 
ward. ‘l'o speak more bookishly, Part I may well be 
labeled Theory of Civic Education. It should, I think, 
stand chiefly for an attempt to locate as definitely as 
may be by means of the instruments of knowledge 
and perfected thinking available at present, the major 
and minor objectives for a hierarchy of 
purposes. As likely as not, it will pro 

venient and clarifying to group these objectives as 
knowledge, fecling and will objectives, the loadstar 
of the whole exploration being of course from first to 
last the Democracy-creating American citizen of the 
more or less immediate future. And—lest we forget 
—in developing a theory meant to be set to work, one 
may not altogether overlook the precept: While in 
Luna do as the 


clean-cut 


most con- 


Lunatics do. 


Part II, a part to be handled with care and bre\ ity, 
may be called An Inspectorial Survey of the actual 
situation. In such an undertaking, the objectives of 
civic education coinciding of course with the direction 
a people on the road to Democracy must follow, serve 


as touchstones of things as they are or appear, for 
without thought-forged criteria we have nothing 


better than unsound opinions or, what is worse, heat 
but no light. For the evaluation of the governmental 


functioning of Democracy James Bryce has set a 
humanly perfect example. Would that his 
might descend upon the teacher-trainer whil 

a tour of inspection! His itinerary will inevitably 
include the form and functions of the present Amer 
ican school system. 
as: 


mantle 


ie heads 


Such questions must be 
Are the opportunities it 
complete, equitably distributed? 

ment make for Czarism or for 
Democracy? What remains to be 
school a national American Democracy-creating insti 
tution? 


pressed 
now continuous, 
Does its 
Sovietism or for 


done to make each 


omers 


manage 


Now the reason for the existence of Parts I and II 
lies in Part III, The Art of Civic Education. Over 
the trails of fact, insights, and basic principles found 
or blazed with and for prospective teachers these are 
to join forces with the glorious band of pioneers who 
in California as elsewhere are Americanizing the 
American native, despite the method of trial and error 
most of them are as yet compelled to use. But here 
the teacher-trainer soon finds himself in a jungle of 
questions thornier than any encountered befor 
is he to reveal to the future teacher for Democracy 
the “social purpose of his subject’”’ so that he will 
appreciate it and then fare forth, St. Paul-like, and 
set the revelations to work in the class room? ‘Toward 
which of the civiculture shall each 
precious subject be made to go without cruelty to the 
animal? co-act in order that 
all may move forward as a champion football team 
to the goal? 


How 


objectives ot 
How shall each teacher 
The process of developing citizens must 


obviously go on without a break, 
and correlating course to be 


but how is a unifying 


devised, beginning, let 


uS Say, where the elementary school leaves off and 
continuing to where the junior college ends and how 
is it What 
do not belong in tl 

am trying to tell now, to do with such a 
How are all school activities of teachers an 


to be made a part of existing curricula? 
are the experts, who, to be sure, 
story ] 


( ourse? 


pupils to be unified with reference to the 
citizenship and so correlated with the activities « 
adult Americans that each school-group becomes 
vital group-unit of a nation dedicated to learning how 
to live the creed of Democracy? 


vocation < 


Facing such unsolved problems the teacher-train 
cannot but appeal to school men and women as did 
the man of St. Paul’s 


Macedonia and help us! 


vision: Come over int 
A minute or two w 
for a glimpse of the assistance needed at one point 


Latin. 


11 
Ad 


I single out Latin because it reminds mar 
of you of a misspent youth and some of you are cer 
tain it is dead, for was it not killed before vour eye 
by the ablative 
teach rs? 


raving absolute mania 


But might not Latin come to life the instant I 


teachers give their minds to some of the object 
civic education and then seek out the paths linkir 
Latin with the vocation of American citizens] 


rom this point of view, the traditional order Ca 
Virgil 
sequencs Caesar's Commentaries might 
the sub-title “Early Stages of Social Progress.” 
is an account of the collision, so often repeated dow 
o date, barbarism and 
dent lly that even the 


had to deal with the strictly up-to date question « 


Cicero, furnishes an almost 


prov id 


| | 
almost bear 


t 


between civilization F 


we learn barbarians 





how to get rid of Roman bootleggers. Cicero d 
with more advanced modes of associated living. H 
introduces us to the economic, political and « 
struggles of a would-be republic, many of them cl 
analogous to those of today. We, too, ha 
Catilines, and who knows but Cicero himself 


now impersonating our own recurrent Will 
Jennings Bryan. In Virgil, finally, a nation be 
articulate as to itself, and its neighbors as t 


motives and patterns of conduct, as to the de: 
conditions and causes of national greatness or d 
Now, do not these obvious opportunities just er 
be embraced? But how can they be brought to ri 
fruition unless Latin teachers, actual as well as pr 


pective, work out together a manual, let us say, « 


true and tried problems, exercises, methods, sug 
tions, relating to the specific civic habits of thought 
feeling and action, that Latin is fitted to promot 
Every other subject on the secondary school pr 
gram, however, not to speak of every intra- and 


group activity of the school, calls imperatively for 
Think of what might not be don 
for the vocation of being an American citizen thr: 

a manual developed by the concerted efforts of tl 

teachers entrusted with physical education and all that 
is implied therein! As many of you know the Depart 
ment of Education at Berkeley has for several year 


similar treatment. 


been endeavoring to set agoing what I hav 


past 
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named a Research Syndicate, of which, ideally, every 


teacher would be an active member, each getting more 


5 
light and ting it shine. Well, such a syndicate 
would render a simply priceless, patriotic service, if 
during the decade before us, it achieved the manuals 


of civiculture 1 am trying to describe. And how the 


teacher-trainer nducting the course prescribed by 
the State Board would rejoice ! How he would b: 
inspired to mn, if possible, from the glory of the 
imperfect to the next greater, the glory of the less 


impe rfect ! 


fut the w ndicated or hinted at for bringing 


up teachers for Democracy including ourselves, radiate 
from a common hub of starting points of postulates, 
given us by ience and faith. Lest this report from 
above Ir - of course to my airplane and not to 
Sinai-—see1 ich longer than the actual time you are 
resolved to undergo, I submit several of these postu- 
lates in tl rm of tentative propositions, which I 
think should 1s a lamp unto our feet. 

1. The for Democracy teaches youth, not 


subjects (Cardinal in his practice and the “hot spot 
| 


of his consci ness” is the insight that each boy or 
girl is t riceless and measureless end of his 
ministry and the further insight that each boy and 
girl lives, and has his being in human inter 


ictions and onships. A man without a country 


cannot bi On these two insights hang the law 
and gosp« f Democracy. Furthermore, He knows 
that eac ind girl was born an immigrant and 
came wit bundle of queerly-assorted instincts more 
or less s gathered during the long journey of 
his or her family from the amoeba to man. If now 
the teacher r Democracy could only add “second 
sight’’ to quipment or the ability to cast a true 
horoscope r America and for his young Americans, 

could hope to lead them sagaciously to the coinci 


dence ol 


ids to Democracy and to wholeness 


of manhood ! womanhood, or if you will, life, 


liberty and piness. But there is at least a chance 
f lads and lasses, while the teacher 
of ibject ; help] 


pless and hopeless, if not directly 
i-democratic. 


2 Phe PT 
he a l States Ambassador sent by adult 


for Demo racy never forgets that 


America, t \merica of today, to young America, 
tl Amen it tomorrow. What else can be the bed 


rock meaning of his teacher’s certificate and his oath 
of allegia Proudly conscious of the fact, it 
ecomes a itter of noblesse oblige with him to 
creed of Democracy by the light social 
science, social psychology, social ethics, and political 
science, a ipable of furnishing today, to deepen 

s sense of oneness with his people and to appreciate 
sympathetically and lovingly its approximation in 
re or less thought-out purposes. When 
he 3 n to use the slogan: ““Government rests 
on the consent of the governed,” he has in mind the 
the quick and the dead and the unborn, 
but not | 1 standpatter, never the consent of the 


consent OT 


dead alot Being not only a bearer of the word, 


but a doer, own character and conduct come pro- 


gressively nearer to agreement with his mission as 
ambassador. He becomes indeed an American lead 
ing citizen, a citizen leading youth onward and up 
ward on the road to Democracy. 

3. The teacher for Democracy never forgets that 
Democracy means essentially not a good and perfect 
gift bequeathed by the fathers, but a progressive 
achievement of developing ideals. Not every “‘self- 
evident truth” was mentioned in the Declaration of 
Independence. Four generations later nothing seems 
more “self-evident” than that “the old order changeth”’ 
both as to thought and its embodiment. Every grow- 
ing boy or girl is an illustration of out-growing. 
Even China has stood pat only a thousand years or 
more. The problem for the teacher of Democracy is, 
therefore, not how to prevent change, but how to make 
change mean the next step forward. This applies to 
the creed of democracy no less than to its observances 
and ritual, to its ideals no less than to its machinery 
and technique. Accordingly, the teacher for Democ- 
racy cannot but be guided by the insight that ail 
men are born equally ignorant and helpless and that 
the ideas and ideals and the practice represented by 
such words as equality, freedom, brotherhood, self- 
government, popular sovereignty must be renewed 
and re-expressed in timely ways from generation to 
generation. And so he would be disloyal to the Con- 
stitution if he ever deviated in thought or act from 
its true principle of progressive change according to 
progressive knowledge and belief. He may be con- 
servative and so counsel: “Go slow, safety first.” 
He may be liberal and advise: “Go as fast as your 
people can follow.” He may be even radical and 
exceed the speed limit. Public opinion will catch him 
But he betrays those who appointed him 
ambassador if he says: “At this spot on the road to 
Democracy let us stop and rest forever. What has 
posterity done for us that we should keep going?” 


if he does. 


t. The teacher for Democracy is international 
because he is sturdily and staunchly national. Among 
our imperishable national gems is found the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Recent years have added the 
Declaration of Interdependence, although no Thomas 
Jefferson has as yet cut and polished the rough 
diamond. That it exists, however, is amply attested 
by the League of Nations and the results of the 
Disarmament Conference. The teacher for Democracy 
loves both declarations and takes the consequences. 
To him a world caste system, each nation a caste 
separated from the rest by rigid barriers, is as repug- 
nant as an American caste system. He regards the 
Americanism that does not include all nations in good 
will as a denial of Democracy, as poorly camouflaged 
Prussianism. It suggests the Democracy of the 
professional criminal class in which the many virtues 
within the group are all pointed against the com- 
munity as a whole. But whether the millennium is 
far off or at hand, the teacher for Democracy accepts 
as another ‘“‘self-evident” truth that only a free, 
strong, self-respecting, and self-determining nation 
can do anything worth while towards a federation of 
the world and the parliament of man. Hence, he does 
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not object even to the maxim: “My country right or 
wrong: still my country,” provided it is properly 
fumigated and disinfected, and insists that an Amer- 
ican citizen trying to live the creed of Democracy, 
which is universal but may take on many forms, must 
by virtue of his profession be first national and then 


international. 


To this report by your scout, I wish to add a ques- 
tion which persists in turning up. Cannot we teachers 
work out together a plan for adoption by our lay 
fellow-citizens, whereby admission to adult citizen- 
ship at the age of twenty-one might become a public 
solemn state function and rite? Why should not each 
Fourth of July be the occasion for initiation cere- 
monies, for a civic commencement, one infinitely more 
significant than the commencements at which sheep 
skins and doctors’ hoods and oratorical platitudes are 
delivered? 


thing to do even before we realize an adequate course 


To my mind this would be a most fitting 


of instruction and training from infancy to the end 


of the junior college period. 


Dogmatic, as some of my statements have been, I 


hope that they have not given you the impression that 
you were being browbeaten and perhaps even high 
browbeaten into agreement. On the other hand, I am 
not very much afraid that you will do unto me as 
the Gileadites did when they found a man that could 
not say “Shibboleth” properly. “They took him and 
slew him at the passages of Jordan.” At 
we agree that 


all events, 
all of us are both called and chosen 
to be teachers for Democracy and that not one of 
us could hope for a finer epitaph in the grateful 
memory of the adult America of the future than that 


inscribed on Giordano Bruno’s monument: “Raised 


by the generation which he foresaw.”’ 


* Editorial Note. Reprinted by courtesy of The Sierra 
Educational News. Address delivered at the annual con- 
vention of High School Principals, Pasadena, April 10, 
1922, There is no state in which more attention is given 
to the training of teachers than in California. For a num 
ber of years all prospective teachers have been required by 
state law to show a proficiency in the use of the English 
language and such physical health as will insure efficiency. 
It is now made a requirement that every prospective 
teacher for any of the grades shall show some training in 
sound thought and ideals. Attention need not be 
called to the extreme difficulty of administering this requiré 


civic 


ment,—even in devising instruction for those who wish to 
meet it fully. In the foregoing paper Professor Lange, 
who took a leading part in setting up the requirement, 


presents some of his views on the subject. 








ARE YOU INTERESTED IN THE 


of teaching History? 


of source-material. 





PROJECT-PROBLEM METHOD ? 


This method is attracting widespread attention and is 
bringing about great changes in the conduct of class room instruction in history. 
It encourages creative activity on the part of the pupils and gives them the 
opportunity to do something worth while. 

Teachers of History in applying the project-problem method find difficulty in 
getting the necessary teaching materials for their classes. 
of aids for such instruction will be found in 


McKINLEY’S ILLUSTRATED TOPICS FOR 
HISTORY CLASSES 


These Topics contain references to outside reading, they furnish a specimen outline, 
and afford opportunity to embody the study of pictures, the use of maps, and the critical study 
They are absolutely unique in their adaptability to the project-problem method 


Write to the publishers for sample copies of ‘Topics for 
Ancient, American and European history. 


McKinley Publishing Company 
PHILADELPHIA 


A well-organized body 
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Book Reviews 


The Foundations of New England. 
low Ad ims 


By James Trus- 
Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston, 


1921. 482 pp. $4.00. 
In these days of wrangling groups of propa- 
gandists, racial, religious, political, sectional, eco- 


nomic, and itriotic,”’ each bent upon exalting itself 


at all costs, it is refreshing to find an_ historian 
introducing his work with the bold statement that 
“We cannot understand the present unless we under- 
stand the pa and we cannot understand the past 


if we lie about it, make pretty traditions or epics of 
a false patriotism.” Adding to this scientific temper 
thorough research and 
Adams has 


informing volume. 


an entertaining style, Mr. 


produced a remarkably interesting and 


It fairly won the Pulitzer Prize 


within a few months of publication. 


The volume opens with a chapter on “The American 
Background,” an excellent summary of the environ- 
mental influences, followed by two chapters giving 
the imperial setting, and the recurrence of this point 
of view, wit one of the best brief accounts of 


Mercantilisn written, makes the book something 


history though it must rank as the 


standard worl n early New England. The author 
has studied to good advantage such leading scholars 
n the fiel Osgood, Andrews, and Beer, and a 
wide range f monographic material, while for the 
local history writes almost entirely from primary 


sources. The time-honored idealizations and _ senti 
mentalitic New England school are brushed 
iside, and most of the details recorded are 
familiar t rs, the story Is ¢ ffective ly recast and 
the emp! nd interpretation are fresh. 

Mr. Adan ows us the Puritans in England as 

very small minority in the church (though later the 
political part nown by that name was much larger), 
nd far erned with reform than with a deter 
mination t r their views on the nine-tenths or 
more who disagreed with them and to gain control 
of the Chur I suffered very little from perse 


to their subsidies to Puritan clergy 


men it wa profitable for the latter to be non 
conformist Despite his occasional “torturing self 

iminatio1 Puritan ordinarily felt “the 
omfortabl surance that, although the bulk of his 
neighbors were going to hell, he himself was one of 
the everlast iints,” that his own interpretation of 
Scripture w final “not merely for himself but for 


that he had the right and 
regulate the minutest details 
private conduct in a way that neither 


the entire munity,” 
duty. s Ck { elect, to 


of his neighbor’s 


political nor ecclesiastical despotism had been accus 
tomed to att pt The New England Puritan strove 
to keep th mtrol of the church and state in the 
hands of a small oligarchy, following a ruthless policy 
of repression that produced not universal morality 


but “‘a vast de 


harmless recrt 


il of hypocrisy,” and by forbidding 
greatly the grosser 
Even the leader of the gentler and 
Pilgrims declared that in no 


ition “fostered 


forms of 
intolerant 


less 


other 


place he had known or heard of was unnamable crime 
so frequent as in New England, and he correctly 
guessed the cause. 

The book is devoted chiefly to Massachusetts whose 
dominant position and influence perhaps justify the 
proportions, though some readers will wish that more 
were told about the other New England colonies. 
It is still more regrettable that a considerable field 
of social history, education, and economic conditions 
(which receive little attention save in connection with 
imperial relations), are so scantily treated. And 
what a pity that such a work does not give us a set 
of lifelike portraits of the leading figures of the 
drama, even though drawn with less than the skill of 
a Strachy! Mr. Adams sees that the Puritan spirit has 
survived in America, but he makes no comment on the 
War and post-War hysteria with its panic repressions. 


J. M. G. 


An Introduction to the History of History. By James 
T. Shotwell. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1922. 339 pp. $4.00. 

Professor Shotwell contributes this volume to the 
series “Records of Civilization: Sources and Studies,” 
of which he is Editor. Except for the last chapter, 
it deals only with ancient historiography, a field which 
the author disclaims as his own while regretting that 
some specialist in ancient history has not written an 
account from which he can quote. In spite of this 
modest apology, Professor Shotwell shows familiarity 
with the sources and mastery of the bibliography; 
and he presents the interpretations of their own times 
by the historians of antiquity in the light of his own 
wide knowledge of medieval and modern interpreta- 
tions. And besides, he has “the allurements of style 
and often of imaginative appeal which win readers 
for history.” 

After defining history, the author divides its scope 
into the “research which is science and the narration 
which is art.” He shows how long it was before myth 
and legend could be properly criticized and then, 
after an illuminating chapter on Books and Writing 
he describes the ways in which time has been measured 
and lays down the canons for that basic historical 
Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria 
and Persia get rather short shrift since the literary 
sources are great neither in value nor in amount; but 


requisite, chronology. 


the author recognizes the historical value of the 
increasing amount of archaeological material. The 


chapter on Jewish history, filling about 50 pages, will 
captivate any reader. It is brief, sane and scholarly, 
and will carry conviction without offense. “Judged 
as historical material,’ ways the author (p. 80), “the 
Old Testament stands higher today than when its 
text was protected with the sanctions of religion.” 

The section on Greek history, 82 pages in length, 
is chiefly taken up with comment on Horodotus, 
Thucydides and Polybius. To the Greeks Professor 
Shotwell assigns, as is usual, that beginning of 
“critical thought, that bold and free spirit of investi 
gation” which mark the rise of true history. He 
follows the present trend of historical criticism in 
making Herodotus of more and Thucydides of less 
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importance. In speaking of the latter he grants the this text is designed to fit should give the necessary 
value of his method and his meticulous search for minimum of knowledge of the institutions and princi 
facts and the periodic stateliness of his style but ples of government and society. ‘The material he has 


makes the keen observation carefully avoiding unfair 
comparison with moderns) that Thucydides, in think 
ing that “war was the one and proper subject of 
history,” shows a narrow-mindedness which is tending 
to lessen him in the regard of historians Mr. J. B. 
Bury, with 281 pages for his “Greek Historians” has 
treated them more critically and yet more sympa 
thetically than does Professor Shotwell 

Roman history is covered in 67 pages. Tacitus is 
compared with Thucydides, in that both wer 
summate artists, but both, because of their 
tific minds 


con 
prescien 
no blame to them—failed “to appreciate 
the importance of the commonplace and obscure.” 
The author joins in the hue and crv which, of late 
years, is hard after Tacitus, and whicl 
shown that when his class or personal 


seems to have 


interests 


were 
at stake, Tacitus was unfair in his judgments. The 
last section of the work is entitled Christi unity and 
History. Here Professor Shotwell in a few pages 


talks of the New Era and gives a very sympathetic 
account of the work of Origen and Eusebius 

The Germans have been in the field of the Historv 
of History for a good many years and their best work 
is decidedly more searching in the studv of details 
than is Professor Shotwell’s. Yet the author makes 
no claim that his book is a distinctly new 
and he has in fact 


ontribution 
done 


more than merelv clarify 
and summarize existing materia] He has made a 
number of brief, subjective, critical analvses which 


are new and carry conviction. The reviewer sees no 
point in indicating a few trivial errors or in asking 
why this or that work does not appear in the bibliog 
raphies and no sense in sighing over the omission of 
things he thinks might have been included. What is 
here is enough for its purpose, it is well told, and both 


material and treatment are of the highest scholastic 


order. 
R. V. D. Macorrrn. 
Johns Hopkins University 
Loyal Citizensh Pp. By Thomas Harrison Reed. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, 1922. X-1-333 
pp. $1.40. Elementary Community Civics. By 
R. O. Hughes. Allyn and Bacon, Boston, 1922 
149 pp. $1.20. 
Loyal Citizenship is, to quote from the advertiss 


ment of the book’s publishers, “a textbook di signed 
to meet the needs of any fir course in Civies in 
junior high school grades. Che book is divided into 


five parts, each subdivided into thirty-six topics. 
titles of the parts are: 1, 
mentals; 2, 


The 
Sor l il ind Economic Funda 


ay aa 


I'undamentals of Citizenship; 3, he 


Citizen and the Local Communi 





State and Nation: Some Problems of Larger Citi 
zenship. About one third of the text is given over 
to topics dealing with government, while the other 
two thirds is divided among sociology, economics, and 
“community civics 

The author in his preface states that the course that 


selected to bring about this much desired result has 
been well chosen, but it has been crowded into t 
minimum” of space. It is essentially a book of bal] 1 


ind unadorned facts. This may or may not be 
fault [It would seem, however. in view of the fact 
that many of the teachers in junior high schools ar 


not specialists in economics and sociology that a mor 

tended treatment of the topics dealing with thes: 
subjects would have been more satisfying. Th style, 
while clear and forceful, is not so attractive that the 


student will find himself carried aw ay with the story 


Howe er, the esse ntials are thers and if they ar 
prope rly digested and as similated the J ould prov 
to be of great benefit to the student Che book ha 
the emphatic style, that is, the important word, phras 
or sentence in each paragraph is italicized. The print 
is clear and easily read; the illustrations are w 
chosen and be autify the book. At the end of 
chapter there are topics for investigation and pro 


“npn os 3 ; 
posed civic activities. 


Elementary Community Civics, the latest effort of 


Mr. Hughes in the way of texts is not to be confused 
with his earlier book ent itled Community Civics It 
1S di Sig ned for those schools which hay idopt 1 I 
outline for civie instruction in the seventh. « ightl | 
ninth grades following the recommendation of t¢] 


report of the N. E. A. Committee on Social 

1916 In particular, it would seem that the book 
intended to appeal to *hilad 
P. nnsylvania ge nerally for the text follows v ry close] 
the syllabi used in that city and state. For 


teachers in Iphia ar 


fourteen chapters are given to the discus of topic 
in government, and the others are divided among t 
following: The Citizen and the Commnnitv: Healt] 


Protection of Life and Prop: rtv; Education; Recer 
tion; 


Community Planning; Transportation ind 
Communication; Wealth; Care of the Unfortunates 
ind, Promoting Right Living. Two of the cl ter 
Wealth and Transportation, and Communicatioy 
could be used in a short course in Economie Civic 
but there is not enough material in the book for 
half year’s course in that subject. especi hy f fi 


recitations a week are given to it. 


The subject matter is well chosen and thi style is 
At the end of each chapter thers 
list of well-chosen questions and a collection of sue 


entertaining. 


S 


vested studies that are called Th. mes and Exercist 

Scattered throughout the text, that is in the discussio1 
proper, are to be found very clever questions of th 
thought-provoking kind. There are 194 
in the book and they are almost uniformly interesting 
ind well chosen. It ought to be a good book for th 
Pennsylvania teachers or any other teachers of Com 


lustrations 


; li ; 1. ' 
munity are using an outline similar 


the Philadelphia syllabus or to that prepared by th 
Department of Education in the state of Pennsylvania 


Civics who 


Puitie DovuGcuerty 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute. 
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The ¢ Amerwan Foreign Relations. By 


Quine right. ‘The Macmillan Company, New 
a) 2 1922. 

Durin t rs there has been much discus 
sion ¢ the American constitution 
relating t ntrol of foreign relations. At first 
the de rried on with particular reference 


to the po wers of the states, the issue in con 
trovers nti-Japanese legislation of som« 
of tl \ wealths. More recently the 
problem en a different orientation, for 
the nat | t on the peace treaty raised in 
icute fo1 s to the powers of the President 
ind of t respect to treaties. In 1919 
the Am il Society announced that 
H lips prize would be awarded for 
the best ¢ tted on the subject, “The ontro] 
t I of the United States: th 
respecti luties, and responsibilities of the 
Py if > t t House of Representatives. 
theory and practic: The priz 
“ r Wright for his monograp! 
with all of the elements of the 
The study is a technical on 
nd nternational law id tl 
luable the perscrutation o 
"ities The forest of details 
reat t neral principles and ten 
show t r heads Tl 
t ynal law and not 
x to show who really deter 
ns and there is no discussion 
lay by day diplomacy of tl 
ntl) st as important as 
treat I juestion ol litics rat r than 
recei consideration in a 
of American foreign 
la# 
Lt R RS 
BOOK NOTES 
es Great Britain, by T. I] 
| G & Co., Nev York 1920 
B textbook of a tvne now 
tt [ ted States It is a work of 
lip, packed with informa 
rranged by ! nd reigns 
lo ic i] tal les. cl ipter lists of 
Dat i numerous campaign maps and 
tt , Che w chapters devoted to social and 
on ( ire simply interpolated in th 
n nal ch in the time-honored political 
1 constit l story If the reader’s eves car 
li of the fine tvpe, this manual might 
work of references 
\ well-known Division and Re- 
rd impression “with additional 
t rrati down to the end of 
r Edward S. Corwin, of Princeton. 
Gel ography pp. Vili-y has heen 
1 ( thre tions, badly out of date. 
n to be 1 until 88, and the text also 
t ire begun in the chapter on The 





War with Spain and Its Consequences. These 
changes, except for additions to the story, are almost 
invariably for the worse. Mr. Wilson's interesting 


and often pungent comments, and particularly his 
expressions of opinion, are mercil ssly ¢ xcised. Char- 
acterizations of McKinley and Roosevelt and high 
Leonard Wood’s Cuban administration 
eliminated. The new chapters on the Wilson admin- 

tration and the World War, though naturally repre 
senting the official view, are moderately written and 
It was well worth 
date. 


praise of 


free of objectionable partisanship. 


while to bring this widely-used manual to 


Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1893, 1921; 
155 pp., $1.25.) 
“More experience and experiment have been 


crowded into these ten years than into all the remain 
der of our railroad history of nearly a century,” says 


Professor Frank Haigh Dixon, of Princeton, in the 


preface of his Railroads and Government: Their 
Relations in the United States, 1910-1921. (Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, New York, 


Such a decade of course produced numerous and 


1922: 384 pp., $2.25.) 


lively controversies. Professor Dixon, a _ leading 
authority on railroads, has made this study from 
official records, and his work is thorough, scholarly, 


nd remarkably fair. Himself an opponent of gov 
ernment operation and approving the Transportation 
Act of 


pay 


1920, he is not afraid to record all facts, nor 
tribute to the many cood features and results 
the Federal Railway Administration. Though 
a college text, the book is a useful work 
for the high school teacher. 


intended as 
of reference 


The Americanization of Edward Bok, now appear- 
ing in its twentieth printing and in a new and “Popu- 
Edition,” has enjoyed immense popularity and 
Pulitzer for “the best American 
teaching patriotic unselfish services 


to the people illustrated by an eminent example.” It 


lar 
won the prize 
hiography and 
tells almost nothing of “Americanization” and is less 
a biography than a long series of anecdotes strung on 
1 thin thread of narrative about Edward Bok 


written in the third person. But these 


and 
anecdotes do 


throw much light on Edward Bok, and sometimes on 
others. and the book is exceedingly readable. The 
author believes that luck is with those who are inter 


sted and work hard, yet he is undoubtedly right when 

he says (p. 130): “But Edward Bok has always felt 
that he was materially helped by fortuitious conditions 
not of his own creation or choice.”” The earlier part 
of the story reads much like a fairy tale. Youthful 
readers will enjoy it. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1920, 461 pp., $3.00.) 

The new edition of Who’s Who in America 
1922-1923), edited by A. N. Marquis 
8000 new sketches besides a revision to date of the 
others, in all about 25.000 biographical summaries 


(Vil. 12, 


appears with 


of living Americans or foreigners residing here. It 
has won recognition as the standard work of its kind. 
erv different in character from the numerous volumes 
which anv vain citizen can buy space by ordering 
copy of the book or paying for the insertion of 


Eminent men and women in every field 


is picture 
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of activity are included, and the notices are business- 
like summaries of fact (including addresses) without 
criticism of any kind. There is a classified list of the 
names by states, and a Pronouncing Vocabulary, the 
latter useful but needing revision—it omits “Cudahy,” 
for example, but includes “Palmer” and “Mott.” 
Who’s Who ought to be much more widely used than 
it now is by pupils in schools and colleges, not to 
mention their teachers. There is ample need for it in 
connection with the now common study of “current 
events.” (A. N. Marquis & Co., Chicago, 1922; 3500 
pp., thin paper, $7.50 post paid.) 

Society and Its Problems, by Professor Grove 
Samuel Dow, is a thorough revision of Introduction 
to the Principles of Sociology, which appeared in 1920 
from the Baylor University Press. (T. Y. Crowell 
Co., New York, 1922; 594 pp., $2.75.) It is intended 
to give a general idea of the whole science, but 
devotes itself much less to principles and theories than 
to practical problems such as immigration, “urban 
migration,” race friction, education, poverty, crime, 
etc. It is thus not to be compared with such textbooks 
as Ross’s Principles, or Giddings’s Elements, but 
rather with a work like Blackmar and Gillin’s Out- 
lines, and it is an easier book for the beginner. The 
present edition has been considerably revised, various 
errors of detail eliminated, figures from the 1920 
Census incorporated, and a new chapter on Heredity 
added. 

History of Indiana, by Logan, Esarey, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York, 1922, xii, 362 pp. This 
textbook in Indiana history is admirably adapted to 
meet the ends for which it was written. It contains 
a well organized, simple and accurate account. There 
is no striving after effect by dwelling upon the 
unusual. The truth is interesting enough. The text 
contains a few extremely useful maps and many 
illustrations that really illustrate. The legends accom- 
panying the illustrations usually sufficiently explain 
and identify them. The reprint in full at the end of 
each chapter of a well chosen document helps to 
carry the mind of the reader closer to events and 
times described.— A. L. KoutMeter. 

Our American experience in settling controversies 
between somewhat sovereign states by lawsuits in the 
Supreme Court has been accurately and succinctly 
reviewed in Mr. Herbert A. Smith’s “The American 
Supreme Court as an International Tribunal” (Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1920, viii, 123 pp.), 
with a view to the lessons offered for the more 
ambitious enterprise of a Supreme Court of the World 
with jurisdiction to arbitrate between the states which 
now have to compose their difficulties by diplomatic 
jockeying or by appeal to Mars. Mr. Smith 
that we cannot hope for much from an international 
tribunal unless we have a definite and written system 
of international law drawn up by agreement of the 
members of a new world organization. There must 
be a law to enforce before there is a court to enforce 


sees 


it. Thus Mr. Smith warns us against delusive 
analogues. His judgments as well as his recital 


are to be commended.—T. R. Powe tt. 


Books on History and Government Pub- 
lished in the United States from 
Sept. 30, to Oct. 28, 1922 


Listep By CHarites A, Coutoms, Pu, D. 
AMERICAN HISTORY 

Adams, Chas, K. and Trent, W. P. A history of the United 
States. Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 572 pp. $2.00. 

Bolton, Herbert E. and Adams, Ephriam D. California’s 
Story [history]. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 216 pp. 
$1.20, 

Bradlee, Francis B. C. The eastern railroad; a historical 
account of early railroading in eastern New England. 
Salem, Mass,: Essex Institute. 122 pp. 

Brooks, E. S. The true story of the United States of 
America [revised edition]. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 


Shepherd. 305 pp. $2.00. 
Capper, Arthur. The agricultural bloc. N. Y.: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 171 pp. $1.50. 


Cleland, hobert G. A history of California; the American 


period. N. Y.: Macmillan. 512 pp. $4.00. 

»orman, Samuel E. Our republic. N. Y.: Century Co. 
851 pp. (2% p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Hutchins, Frank & Costelle. Virginia, the old dominion, 
Boston: Page Co. 299 pp. $5.00. 

Lamprey, Louise. Days of the Colonists. N, Y.: Stokes. 


283 pp. $2.50. 

Lyman, Col. Theodore. Meade’s headquarters, 1863-1865. 
Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press. 371 pp. $4.00. 
Fleming, George T. History of Pittsburgh and environs 

from prehistoric days to the beginning of the American 


Revolution. In 6 vols. N. Y.: American Historical 
Society. $37.50. 


Morrison, S. E. A prologue to American history. N. Y.: 
Oxford University Press. 32 pp. 50c. 

Pettigrew, Richard F. Imperial Washington; the story of 
American public life from 1870 to 1920. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 441 pp. $1.25. 

Rolt-Wheeler, Francis W. The coming of the peoples. 
N. Y.: Doran. 267 pp. $1.50. 

Rothert, Otto Arthur. The Filson club and its activities 
1884-1922. Louisville, Ky.: J. P. Morton & Co. 64 pp. 

Sawyer, Joseph D. History of the Pilgrims and Puritans. 
In 3 vols, N. Y.: Century Hist. Co. 8 W. 47th St. 
Set, $39.50. 

Turner, Frederick J. and Merk, Frederick. List of refer- 
ences on the history of the West. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 156 pp. $1.50. 

ANCIENT HISTORY 

Chiera, Edward. Selected temple accounts 
Yokha and Drehem. Princeton, N. J.: 
versity Press. 35 pp. 75c. 

Kummer, Frederick A. The first days of man [for young 
readers]. N. Y.: Doran. 293 pp. $2.00. 

Maspero, Sir G. C. C. The dawn of civilization, Egypt and 


from Telloh, 
Princeton Uni- 


Chaldea. N. Y.: Macmillan. 800 pp. $9.00. 
Matheson, P. E. The growth of Rome. N. Y.: Oxford 
University Press. 96 pp. $1.00. 


Myers, Philip V. A short history of ancient times [rev. 
edition]. Boston: Ginn & Co. 276 pp. $1.40. 
Newman, J. B. Beginners ancient history; from earliest 
times. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co. 173 pp. 96ce. 
ENGLISH HISTORY 
Blunt, Wilfred S. Secret history of the British occupation 
of Egypt. N. Y.: Knopf. 416 pp. $5.00. 
Rowell, Newton W. The British Empire and world peace. 
N. Y.: Oxford University Press. 307 pp. $3.50. 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 
Glover, William. Brief history of modern Europe from 
1814 to the Great War. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co. 230 pp. $1.20. 

Lanson, René, and Desseignet, Jules. La France et sa 
civilisation de la révolution & nos jours. N. Y.: Holt. 


296 pp. (9 p. bibl.) 96c. 
Newman, J. B. Beginners modern history; from about 
A. D. 1000. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co. 160 pp. 


96c. 
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Vechsli, Wilhelm. History of Switzerland, 1499-1914. 
N. Y.: Macmillan, 400 pp. (15 p. bibl.) $6.50, 
Stephens, Winifred. Women of the French Revolution. 

N, Y.: Dutton. 287 pp. 95.00. 
THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 
Beard, Chasles A. Cross-currents in Europe 
Boston: M. Jones. 273 pp. (2 p. bibl.). $2.50. 
Mills, J. S. ‘the Genoa Conterence. N. Y.: Dutton. 436 


today. 


pp- 9.0U. ; 
Nitti, Francesco. ‘The wreck of Europe. Indianapolis, 
ind.; Bobbs-Merrill. 304 pp. $2.50, 


Raleigh, Sir Walter. ‘he war in the air |The Royal Air 

Force in the World War] Vol. 1. N, Y.: Oxford University 
Press. 490 pp. $7.00. 

MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

Gebhart, Emile. Mystics and heretics in Italy at the end 
of the Middle Ages. N. Y.: G. E. Stechert. 283 pp. 
$4.00, 

W ilmont-Buxton, KE. M. ‘Lhe story of the Crusades. N. Y.: 
Crowell. 286 pp. $1.75. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Aldis, Harry G. The University library, Cambridge | EKng- 
land} lielps for students of history, Ne. 46). N. Y.: 
Macmillan, Sl pp. 2Uc, 

Barnes, Harry EK, fiistory: Its Rise and Development. 
Keprint. Worcester, mass. the Author, 

Lee, Mabel Ping Hua. The economic history of China, 
N. Y.: Longmans, Green. 187 pp. (5 p. bibl.). $7.75. 


Wood, Eric. famous voyages ot the great discoverers 

{tor young people]. N, Y.; Crowell, 270 pp. $1.75, 
BIOGRAPHY 

White, Stewart KE. Daniel Boone, wilderness scout. 


Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday Page. 308 pp. $1.75. 
Schatl, Morris. Jefferson Davis; his lite and personality. 
Boston: John W, Luce & Co. 277 pp. $3.00, 
Watson, Virginia C. With La Salle, the explorer. 
Holt. 306 pp. $3.50. 

Mazzini, Giuseppi. Mazzini’s letters to an English family, 
1555-1860, in 3 vols. Vol. 2 and3, N, Y.: John Lane 
293, 324 pp. Kach $5.00, 

Hendrick, Burton J. ‘Lhe life and letters of Walter H. 
Page. In 2 vols. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page. 436, 437 pp. Set, $10.00, 

Trissal, francis M. Public Men of Indiana; a political 
history from 1860-1890, Hammond, Ind.: 226 pp. $2.00. 

Thayer, William R. George Washington, Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 274 pp. $3.50. 

GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 

Ashley, Roscoe L. The practice of citizenship. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 466 pp. (10% p. bibl.). $1.48. 

Hughes, Ray O. Problems of American Democracy. 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 616 pp. $1.60. 

Jens, J. W. and Smith, R. D. We and our government. 
N. Y.: Boni & Liveright. 223 pp. $2.00, 

Niblack, Albert P. Why wars come. Boston: Stratford 
Pub. Co. 165 pp. $1.50, 

Ostrogorski, M. Democracy and the organization of poli- 
tical parties. In two vols. N. Y.: Macmillan. 687, 
793 pp. Set. $8.00. 

Thorpe, Francis N. The essentials of American govern- 
ment. N,. Y.: Putnam. 190 $1.75. 

Wright, Quincy. The control of American foreign rela- 
tions. N. Y.: Macmillan. 412 pp. $3.25. 


Historical Articles in Current Periodicals 


Compitep By Leo F. Srocx 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Research. A. F. Pollard 


Me Eas 


An Apology for Historical 
(History, October). 

Are History and Science Different Kinds of Knowledge? 
Symposium by R. G. Collingwood, A. E, Taylor, F.C.S 
Schiller (Mind, October). 

Ancient Religions of China. Rev. C. Waidtlow (New 
China Review, August). 

The Historical Setting of Chinkiang (concluded). 
Clennell (New China Review, August). 


WwW. d 





Rise of Imans of Sanaa. 
History, September). 

Marsiglio of Padua, 1. C. Kenneth Brampton (English 
Historical Review, October). 


A. S. Tritton (Journal of Indian 


Some Famous War-Horses of Famous Leaders. Garrett B. 
Drummond (Cavairy Journal, July). 

(wuakerism. Herbert G. Wood (#dinburgh Review, 
October). 


she Struggle for the Right of Association in Fourteenth- 
Century Florence. Niccolo Rodolico (History Octo- 
ber). 

‘Lhe Domestic Organisation of France under the Consulate 

and the Kmpire. Mrs, Milton Broad (/arents’ Keview, 
October). 

‘The Suppression of Piracy in the West Indies, 1520-1832. 
Francis B. C. Bradiee (Hssex Institute Historical 
Collections, October). 

Lott Cary, the Colonizing Missionary. Miles M. Fisher 
(Journal of Negro History, Uctober). 

The Policy of France. Andre Tardieu (/oreign Affairs, 

September). 

‘hacna-Arica Controversy. 

(foreign Affairs, September). 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

Council, Star Chamber, and Privy Council under the 
Tudors. A, F, Pollard (English Historical Review, 
October). II. The Star Chamber. 

The Public Records of dcotland. J. H. Stevenson (Scot- 

lish Historical Review, October). 

“Domesday” Roll of Chester. R. 
(English Historical Review, October). 


The Edwin M. Borchard 


The Stewuart-Brown 


A Letter to Scotland from the Council of Basel. R, K. 
Hannay (Scottish Historical Review, October). 
Henry V. ot England in France, 1415-1422. 1, M. U. 


muir Wilson (Scottish Historical Review, October). 

Five Letters of James Il. E, W. M. Balfour-Melville 
(Scottish Historical Review, October). 

Anglo-Portuguese Negotiations relating to Bombay, 1660- 
1677. Shabaat Ahmad Khan (Journal of Indian 
History, September). 

Jamaica, Past and Present. T. H. MacDermot (Dalhousie 
Review, October). 

The Orkney Pennylands. J. Storer Clouston (Scottish 
Historical Revew, October). 

The Admiral of Scotland. A. R, G. McMillan (Scottish 
Historical Review, October). 

Vicissitudes of a Loyalist City. J. P. Edwards (Dalhousie 
Keview, October). Roseway, later Shelbourne, 

Anne, Lady Bacon. Mary B, Whiting (Contemporary 
Review, October). 

Canadian Negroes and the Rebellion of 1837. 
(Journal of Negro History, October). 

The surat of the Marathas. Demetrius C. Boulger (Army 
Quarterly, October). The story of Jeswunt Rao Holkar 
in India. 

India and British Imperialism. Alleyne Ireland (Century, 
November). 

English Agriculture since 1914, Reginald Lennard (Jour- 
nal of Political Economy, October). 

Mr. Lloyd George: a Page of History. Algernon Cecil 
(Quarterly Review, October), 

THE GREAT WaR AND ITS PROBLEMS 
The British Cavalry in Palestine and Syria. Lieut.-Col. 
Edward Davis (Cavalry Journal, April, July). 

The Marvellous Adventures of the (British) First Division. 
H. M. B, Salmon (Nineteenth Century and After, 
October). 

The Action at Saidabad, Persia, September 28, 1917. Capt. 
John N. Merrill (Cavalry Journal, July). 

With No, 2 Column: German East Africa, 1917. Brig.-Gen. 
R. T. Ridgway (Army Quarterly, October). 

The Defense of Adadeh. Brig.-Gen. Sir Percy Sykes 
(Blackwood’s, October). 

The Réle Played by the Serbian Cavalry in the World War. 

Capt. Gordon Gordon-Smith (Cavalry Journal, July). 

Offensive of March, 1918. Commandant Toussan 

(Cavalry Journal, July). Translated from Revue 

Militaire, March. 


Fred Landon 
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The Neutrality of Switzerland. Pleasant 

(Georgia Historical Quarterly, September). 

The Students’ Army Training Corps. John H. Wigmore 
(Educational Record, October). 

German Diplomacy Revealed. William H. Dawson (Con- 
temporary Keview, October). 

The German War Records and War History. 
Quarterly, October). From Berliner Tageblatt. 

Notes on Foreign (non-British) War Books. (Army Quar- 
terly, October). 

UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 

Raleigh’s Narrative of Guiana. Edgar L. 
(South Atlantic Quarterly, October). 

The Pilgrim Fathers. J. A. Williamson (History, October). 
An historical revision. 

George Washington’s Boyhood. Charles Moore (D. A. R. 
Magazine, November). 

George Croghan and the Westward Movement, 1741-1782. 
A. T. Volwiler (Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, October). 

A Psychological Study of Samuel Adams. 
Harlow (Psychoanalytic Review, October). 

Seals of the Executive Departments. Isabel L. 
(D. A. R. Magazine, November). 

Second Troop Philadelphia City Cavalry (continued). 
W. A. N. Dorland (Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, October). 

The Supreme Court in American History. 
Buell (Current History, November). 
Earliest Cases of Judicial Review of State Legislation by 
Federal Courts. Charles Warren (Yale Law Journal, 

November). 

Western Explorations in Virginia between Lederer and 
Spotswood. Fairfax Harrison (Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, October). 

Propo$al for a Virginia Historical Society, 1824. John H. 
Rice (Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
October). 

Source Material of the Detroit Public Library as Supplied 


A. Stovall 


(Army 


Pennington 


Ralph V. 


Smith 


Raymond L. 


by the Acquisition of the Burton Historical Collection. 
L.. O. W. (Michigan History Magazine, VI, Nos. 2-3). 

Historical Work in Michigan. Alvah L. Sawyer (Michigan 
History Magazine, VI. Nos. 2-3). 

What about Michigan Archeology? George R. 
(Michigan History Magazine, VI. Nos, 2-3). 
Dutch Journalism in Michigan. Henry Beets (Michigan 

Historical Magazine, VI. Nos. 2-3). 

Ohio and Western Expansion. Willis A. Chamberlin (Ohio 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, July). 
Sioux City Corn Palaces. John E. Briggs (Palimpsest, 

October). 


Fox 


The Blue Grass Palace. Bruce E. Mahan (Palimpsest, 
October). 

The Ottumwa Coal Palace. Carl B. Kreiner (Palimpsest 
October). 


Anxious Moments in Frontier History. R. Bruce Taylor 
(Queen’s Quarterly, July, August, September). Ad- 
dress before N. Y. State Historical Society. 

The Indian Policy of the Republic of Texas (continued). 
Anna Muckleroy (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
October). 

History of a Texas Slave Plantation, 1831-1863. Abigail 
Curlee (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, October). 

Brazilian and United States Slavery Compared. Herbert 
B. Alexander (Journal of Negro History, October). 

John Brown. Gamaliel Bradford (Atlantic Monthly, 
November). 

Canadian Opinion of Abraham Lincoln. 
housie Review, October). 

Was Lincoln a Friend of the South? 

federate Veteran, October). 

Election of 1876 in South Carolina (concluded). 

Francis B, Simkins (South Atlantic Quarterly, Octo- 

ber). 

Development of Agriculture in Upper Georgia from 1890 
to 1920. Roland M. Harper (Georgia Historical Quar- 
terly, September). 

Origins of Abolition in Santo Domingo. George W. Brown 
(Journal of Negro History, October). 
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WE ARE FOREVER TOLD 


to be sure to correlate the study 
of history with current life. 


In fact our students come to us 
principally to be prepared for the 
current life about them. 


That is why so lively an interest 
is shown by progressive teachers 
throughout the country in 


CURRENT LIFE 


The Magazine for Schools 


175 Fifth Avenue New York 


Sample copies furnished upon request 

















THE EUROPEAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF 1923 


offers 





50 Scholarships of $200 Each 





as follows: 


20 scholarships in the Italian Division 
to Art Teachers and Supervisors. 


20 scholarships in the Greek Division 
to teachers of Greek and Greek history. 


10 scholarships to architects and 


students in schools of architecture. 
All applications must be_ received 


before April first. Write for special 
announcement and plans for tour. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


16a BOYD STREET NEWTON, MASS. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


(HISTORY, ECONOMICS, GOVERNMENT, SOCIOLOGY, GEOGRAPHY) 
Executive Offices: 671 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 


OFFICERS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

President, L. C. Marshall, University of Chicago The Four Officers and 

Vice-President, Henry Johnson, C. A. Coulomb, District Supt. Philadelphia 
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A Library for History Teachers 


Perhaps for no other subject in the school curriculum is there such a body of, information and suggestions on 


teaching methods a to be found in the twelve volumes The History Teacher’ s Magazine and its successor 


THE HISTORICAL OUTLOOK 


Nearly al! the successful writers of history, a great many of the best history teachers in Secondary Schools and 


College teachers and principals in the Elementary Schools have contributed to its pages in the last decade. There 
ibly not a phase of history teaching, whether of method or content which has not been treated in the pages of the 


BACK NUMBERS NOW AVAILABLE 


have on hand bound copies of volumes VI to XII, which wiil be sold while the supply lasts, 


, 


for lollars a lume Manv unbound copies from volmme I to volume XII are still available, and will be sold 


] 


at the ur m price of fwwenty.five cents a copy, although some of the early issues are now very scarce. 


I publications are especially valuable for 


TEACHERS TRAINING COURSES 


in Colleges and Normal Schools, as well as for the private libraries of history teachers. Persons interested are urged 
to write to the publishers while the complete bound volumes are still in stock. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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GLIMPSES INTO OUR NEW MAP CATALOG 


(Page 57) 


WHEREIN DENOYER-GEPPERT HISTORY 
MAPS ARE DISTINCTIVE 


Designed by Educators. A new conception consistently planned 
to meet the needs of the American Schoolroom. All the maps are of 
the same size and shape. 


Edited by Scholars. Each map bears the name of the author. 
The authors are well known scholars and writers of textbooks in 
common use in American schools. The editors actually supervised the 
making of the maps from the ground up, which is different from the 
mere lending of a name. 


Produced by Craftsmen. As attractive, clear, well colored, 
pleasing maps drawn by skilled map draughtsmen, they stand out in 
marked contrast with the hastily prepared substitutes that have 
appeared. 


Made in America. Why buy imported maps when America has 
produced better ones than those being imported? Encourage the 
creation of a map technique in America. 


Comprehensive. Seventy (70) large wall maps are now ready— 
more to follow. Every phase of history is given proportional treatment. 
Industrial, economic, racial, physical, and military subjects are 
developed, as well as changes in political boundaries. 


Inexpensive. When size and quality are considered, these maps 
are being sold at lower prices today, in spite of the high cost of 
materials, than the same sized maps were sold for in pre-war times. 
The low price places them within the reach of all schools. 


Names in English. So far as possible all names appear in the 
modern English form. 


Selection of Detail. he maps are not crowded with irrelevant 
detail. They contain only the place names that appertain to the 
subject covered by the particular map. Thru all the series important 
battle locations are indicated. 


Scale. In each case the largest possible scale has been used. 
When a subject such as Ancient Egypt is illustrated, a whole map 
of Europe is not used, as is sometimes done. Each base is chosen 
with reference to its particular fitness for the subject treated 





Size. The large size (44x32 inches) and the bold treatment make 
it possible for pupils to see the main features at classroom distance. 


To be continued in next issue. You can get the rest of the story by sending for our new 
Map Catalog, No. 3, using coupon below. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Scientific School Map Makers 
5235-53257 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 


CUT HERE AND MAIL 





DENOYER-GEPPERT CO., 5235-5257 Ravenswoop Ave., CHICAGO. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me your new Map Catalog, No. 3. 
NAME POSITION 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 
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